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ABSTRACT 

This document contains the proceec'rngs of the fifth 
of a series of seminars developed by the Colombo * a Bureau to serve 
as a catalyst in the planning and development of si..xlled manpower in 
the Colombo region of sonth and southeast Asia. The seminars resulted 
from a realization that the shortage of technical and skilled 
manpower in the area is mainly due to the inadequacy of existing 
facilities and the lack of a well-planned program to meet njanpower 
needs. Some 52 persons representing governmental agencies, the 
university, technical education, management development institutions, 
industry, and foreign experts attended the seminar. Discussions at 
the meetings centered around four working papers: (1) "The Basic 
Elements in a National Plan for Vocational and Technical Training" by 
G. Espinosa, (2) "Manpower Requirements in Planning Vocational and 
Technical Training in Nepal" by K. Tuladhar, and (3) "The Role of 
Industar^ as a User and Producer of Technically Trained Personnel in 
Nepal" by J. Shrestha. Texts of the main speeches, reactionary 
statements, names of participants, addresses given by other 
participants, and background information providing the framework for 
the seminar are included. (Author/SN) 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN 



The Colombo Plan was conceived at a meeting of the Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers in Colombo in January, 1950. Its aim has been the economic and social develop- 
ment of South and South-East Asia through the co-operative efforts of the countries in 
the region assisted by other member countries. 

All Colombo Plan aid is negotiated bilaterally. The receiving country determines 
its needs and begins negotiations with a donor country on the best way to fulfil them. 
From the beginning, co-operation and equality among members was emphasised. 

The 26 member countries of the Colombo Plan are: 

Within the Region: Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Burma, Fiji, India, Indonesia, 

Iran, Khmer Republic, Republic of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, 
Republic of Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Sri Lanka, Thailand and Republic of Vietnam. 



Outside the Region: Australia, Britain, Canada, Japan, New Zealand and the United 

States of America. 

There are three focal points around which the Colombo Plan revolves; 

(1) The Consultative Committee is the top policy making: body consisting of minis- 
ters of member governments. This Committee meets each year in one of the 
member countries. Its task is to survey the development of the region, assess 
the needs, and to examine how international co-operation — in the twin forms 
of capital aid and technical assistance — can help to fill the gaps in national 
resources and accelerate the pace of development, 

(2) Tlic Colomlw Plan Council consists of the representatives of all the Colombo 
Plan countries most of which have diplomatic missions in Colombo. The 
Council, which meets regularly in Colombo, does not deal with questions of 
capital aid. Its task is limited to promoting and co-ordinating technical assis- 
tance in the region. 

(3) Tlie Colombo Plan Bureau is located in Colombo and has four main functions, 
(i) serving as a participating body at Consultative Committee Meetings and 
acting in an advisory capacity for the Meetings, (ii) recording all the technical 
assistance given to the countries of the region under the Plan, (iii) promoting 
intra-regional technician training, (iv) disseminating information on the Plan 
as a whole. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the past sufficiently high priority had not been given to 
vocational and technical training in the national plans of most coun- 
tries in the Colombo Plan region. This was perhaps due to a lack of 
appreciation of the inportance and value of trained mai^ower. Recent 
studies have clearly shown that the economic return on e^tpenditure in 
developing human resources was not less than that on capital axd 
material investments. 

Against this background, the countxaes of the Colombo Plan re- 
gion are becoming increasingly aware of the importance of giving high 
priority to vocational and technical training in their national deve- 
lopment plans • It is also recognised that a prerequisite for prepar- 
ing a coinprehensive and realistic national plan for vocationa] and 
^ technicaX training is the formulation of a national economic develop- 
ment plan specifying the broad objectives to be achieved in the sphere 
of economic and social development. Such a plain must be based on a 
comprehensive manpower survey of neois and resources. 

The shortage of technical aiii skilled mai^ower at all levels 
in mariy of these countries is largely attributable to the inadeqtiacy 
of existing training facilities including teachers and the lack of 
well planned and properly organijed training programmes to meet the 
current and anticipated requirements of development planning. The 
situation has, howevex', changed considerably during the past few 
years; and in maiy countries of the region steps for developing 
vocational and technical training programmes on sound and systema- 
tic lines now form part of overall national development plans. 

The Colombo Plan Bureau is seeking to serve as a catalyst in 
this process of change by means of a series of seminars that aim at 
eii?)hasising the inportance of planning in developing skilled mai^JOwer. 
The first, second, third and fouiiJi in this series on the theme 
* National Planning of Vocational and Technical Training* sponsored 
by the Colombo Plan Bureau were held in Pakistan (July 1969) , Irxio- 
nesia (December 1969), Malaysia (June 1970) aid Republic of Korea 
(August 1970) respectively. 

The fifth seminar in this series was held in Nepal at the Hotel 
Soaltec Oberoi, Kaliunandu from 12 to 15 June 1972 and was jointly spon- 
sored by HifS Majesty* s Government of Nepal ax^ the Colombo ELan Bureau. 

The seminar was inaugurated by the Honourable .Gyanendra Bahadur 
Karki, Minister for Foreign Affairs ard Education. Brigadier General 
A.B. Connelly, Director of the Colombo Plan Bureau ard 1^. S.B. aiakya. 
Acting Rector, Tidbhuvan University, were the Co-Chairmen of the semi- 
nar • The seminar closed with an Address by the Honourable Krishna 
Haj Aryal, Minister of State for Education. 
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The sendmr was attended by 52 participants representing goverr>- 
msnt agencies, the xiniversity, technical education, management deve- 
lopment ixistitutions and industry and including a few foreign e^qDerts 
working in the coimfciy. The main objectives of the Seminar were: 

l) To focus attention on the urgent rK^ed for a 
planned and co-ordinated approach to vocational 
and technical training at the national level; 

(2) To provide a forum for a frank exchange of views 
amongst those who are concerned with vocational 
bM technical training at various levels; 

(3) To ejqDlore aAi define approaches for effective' 
communication arrl co-ordination between various 
agencies responsible for vocational and technical 
training in the different sectors of the econony; 

(4) To identify the main problems that arise in the 
implementation of vocational and technical train- 
ing progrstmmes and discuss possible solutions 
within the framework of governrn^nt policies; 

(5) To highlight the important role that riational 
and international organisations can pl^ in the 
planning ani in^Jlementation of vocational and 
technical training projects in the country. 

Discussions at the seminar centred around four Working Papers, 
after the presentation of which Panel Speakers commented on each of 
them. After these presentations, the pairbicipants divided into three 
discussion groups for more detailed discussion of twelve (jiestions 
arising from the Working Papers • The proceedings of the seminar 
were conducted in English. 

The seminar recoramerxied, inter alia , the preparation of a pers- 
pective plan for vocational and technical education and training and 
the early establishment of a high level National Advisoiy Council for 
Vocational and Technical Education arA Training to advise His Majesty* 
Government on all matters relating to vocational and technical educa- 
tion and training in the countiy. The draft of the Final Statement 
was prepared hy a Drafting Committee consisting of Mr. S.B. Shakya 
(Chairman), Mr. Gregorio P. Espinosa, Mr. P.N. Jha, Mr« S. Mahendra, 
Mr. M.S. Rana, Mr. Francis Sauer and Mr. K.R. Tuladhar. 
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INAUGURAL SESSION 



OPENING ADDRESS 

Dovelopmont Aspects of Vocational and 
Tochnical Education in Nepal 

By 

Dr. Harka Giirung 
Member 

National Planning Commission 

The appreciation of human resource as the strategic element in 
economic development is not a new idea* Adam Smith noted in 1776 that 
the basis of the national wealth were the skill, dexterity and conpe- 
tence of individuals. In spite of the Ricardian diversion of giving 
primacy to capital resources, the present development strategy gives 
increasing emphasis to investment in human resources. Education and 
training are taken as important means of enskHling the popiiLation. 

Nopal is a good example of a population exporting covintry. Over 
half a million are reported in India, Bhutan and Sikkim, while the Ne- 
palese census reports a seasonal migration of 300,000 persons each year. 
This large-scale mobilit;y' of population is not only due to the low level 
of development in the country. Any co-miK)dity to be exportable must be 
conpetitivo — refined and expensive or raw and cheap. It is obvious 
that Nepalese labour force has been able to maintaj.n its market for its 
cheap qualities. Indeed, the countiy e^orts cheap raw labour while it 
has to import semi-skilled and skilled maig^ower to meet its development 
needs* This traditional process must be checked. 

The demand for skilled workers vrill accentuate with our present 
development trend. The Third Plan (1965-70) outlay of Rs.l7 crore ex- 
ceeded the First Plan (l956-6l) by six times v*ile the Fourth Plan (l970- 
75) investment outlay is twice that of the Third Plan. While successive 
plans have eii$)hasised infrastructural development, education grc has 
been rapid. But in 1970, of the 17,449 students in colleges and trainr- 
ing institutions, only 6*1 per cent were reported in vocational and 
technical subjects. The result of an immense bulge in the liberal arts 
graduates was indicated by a survey in 1967 wherel^ oanenploymcnt of li- 
bci-al arts graduates increased from 27 per cent in 1964 to 39 per cent 
in 1965 and 47 per cent in 1966 • This was a veritable v/aste of scarce 
resources on the one hand while the countiy experienced shortage of 
slcilled workers for increased development activities. 

Tvjo factors demand -an urgent need of increasing the output of 
middle level technicians. First, the output of higher level technical 
personnel with foreign assistance has not been matched by output of 
middle level technicians within the countiy and this has led to an im- 
balance in the ratio among high and mid-level technicians. A highly 
skilled professional can be more effective vath supporting personnel. 



Socondly, in Nepal's c:^orience it is much more difficult to deploy and 
rstdji hi^ Ivovcl manpower in rural areas. Kathmandu lias a high degree 
of graduates: 60 per cent doctors and 77 per cent of engineers and 60 
per cent of country' s graduates are concentrated in Kathmandu valley. 
The answer to tliis regional imbalance mny be to raalce available middle 
level teclinicians in areas of pioneer development. They may better 
Tit the absorptive capacity of less developed regions. 

The need for training skilled v/orkurs vathin tlio countiy has been 
realised for a long time and vaidous traiiring centres v/ere established 
pcjrticularly over the last decade. The trioining institutions established 
liy various government agencies may be likened to ad hoc arrangements to 
HKJGt their own requirements. One recurrent theme cohk^s up in the discus- 
sion of technical training in I-Iepal: the obvious lack of co-ordination 
among the institutions. Co-ordination, however, is not, as maiiy assume, 
a question of attitude. Co-ordination to be effective must be built 
■.dthin the organisation structure. This, the new Education Plan has vi- 
sualised. The new Education Plan proposes to bring all technical, voca- 
tional, general education and training prograuBncs under an integrated 
structure. There is obvious eirphasis on the expansion of technical and 
vocational education particularly of the jidddle level. 

It is necessary that we expand technical and vocational education. 
RocOising the immense need for technical personnel, of the proposed bud- 
get increase in tlio next fiscal yoor, over 90 per cent of the increase 
vdll be for vocational and technical education. The additional resource 
allocation win contribute to increased enrolroent of students in techni- 
cal subjects; nearljr a quarter of the total higher education enrolment. 

However, increase in the in^-take of technical institutions alone 
is not enougli. The more in$)ortant aspect is tlie output and their retenr- 
tion in the relevant sectors. Attrition may be checked by providing 
financial and professional incentives. A modernising ecoiW has to 
give priority to technical manpower if it is to benefit froir' technolo- 
gical innovations. Again, middle level technicians shotad be given op- 
portunity for upgrading professionally. The curriculum development un- 
der the new Education Plan is geared in this directlcu. 

Finally, we admit that the new Education Plan does not propose 
to be the panacea for all the ills. The iii53ending transition phase 
will be particularly difficult with tlie debate on theoretic "1 versus 
practical bias. But we do hope we will assert the develo, • . bias. 
And most important, if we do not enskill ourselves accori" to tlie 
times, the pace of development of the country will not only be slow 
but whatever development we undertake will bypass the general popula- 
tion posing a bigger question of income distribution. 



WELCOME ADDRESS 
By 

Brigadier General A.B. Connelly 
Director of the Colombo Plan Bureau 



It gives no a great deal of pleasure to welcome you to this Na- 
tional Seminar on "National Planning of Vocational and Technical Train- 
ing", jointly sponsored by His Majesty^ c Government of Nepal and the 
Colombo Plan Bureau. I should like to reciprocate the warmth with which 
we have been welcomed to Nepal. I have found it qiD be easy to feel at 
home hero, home used to be in an agriculttiral coimnunity in the foot- 
hills of the Canadian Rocky Mountains. We had more high!ly industrialised 
neighbours to the South and East and our community pixDgrcssed through 
small industries based on local resources. I feel among friends since 
I have served in all three of the sectors represented here, education, 
government and industry. Also in World VJar II, I had the pri^dlege of 
being associated v/itli the famous Gurkhas from Nepal. 

From its inception it has been the objective of the Colombo Plan 
to help the people of South and South^East Asia to heljj themselves. The 
Biireau lias been given the taj^k of promoting training within the region. 
Through a series of national seminars it focuses the need for a planned 
and co-ordinated approach to vocational^and technical training and at 
the sajiJc time makes available information as to wliat facilities are 
offered by regional countries. Evciy second year the Bureau convenes 
a regional colloquium i^hen representatives of all member countries, re- 
gional and non^regional, are invited to discuss their problems and ideas 
on technical training. "The enphasis has been on tlie training of techni- 
cians at the middle level, that is, between the professional engineer 
a^;id the craftsman. 

This is the eleventh national seminar that has been held by the 
Bureau in co-operation with one of the countries of the Colombo Plan 
region. Its object is to draw attention to the natioruiL plan for voca- 
tional and teclonical training, to provide a forum for the f ranlc exchange 
of views, to explore approaches for communication and co-ordination 
among the various agencies concerned with technical training, try to ob- 
tain solutions for their problems, and to find a possible role that na- 
tional and international agencies might play in the planning and inple- 
montation of techiiical training projects. 

I have read with interest the Fcirth Plan of tlio National Plan- 
ning Commission \s well as tiie National Education Plan for 1971-76. 
These plans point out the great imbalance between graduate engineers, 
technicians and craftsmen. The number of graduate engineers is greater 
than the combined force of technicians and craftsmen, whereas, particu- 
larly in a aovcriOiri.nf coiotry, the builders aixl operators should far 
outnumber the dcoigner^. The Fourth Plan shows the need for practical 
teclinicians "^ond craftsmen in all the various aspects of development; 
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in the building and operation of the infrastructure, transport, power 
teiecoinmunications; in agriculture and in the development of natural' 
resources . z- 



It IS encouraging to see that the planners have recognised thi- 
ueficiency and are striving to remedy the imbalance. The ways and means 
^JJ. probably form part of our discussions in the next few days. Mirht 
J. suggest, therefore, ix few points that we could consider. 

.^r . , subjects are being included in the primary and second- 

ary schools to lannlxjolse the students vdth various trades. Is suffici- 
ent stress being laid on mathematics and science to enable conmetent stu- 
dents to progress at least to the middle level of technician? 

Is there a career guidance system? This need not be a separate 
STS^^'^r* f^^*f^°hers informed of the projected job opportunities 
Sne of wSk?''°'''^'^ '■''^ ^^'^^^^^ ^ particular 

.rt+Ji rapidOy changing world of technology no one can stand stiOl 

wxth impunity. Should pro-^sion bo made for continuing education, for re- 
iresher courses and extension courses as well as opportunities for upgrad- 

tl-.e citiJ^?^""''°^ tr.aining be arranged v/ithout encouraging .nigration into 

Finally, has the technician been given sufficient status in the 
com^iunity? lou have only to look at the statistics given in the Fourth 
rtnl +S ^^^'-^^^ the prestige given to a degree, any degree, as evident 
from the mmber of liberal arts graduates. In the East it'has been un. 

"""^ Satev-ay to a wliite-collar job. Possibly 
^.any os. .nose who find no such emplqyrnent availf.ble although not quali- 
h^lt "^^^ ^^^^^^ mathematics of an engineering degree might 

h..ve made good techniciruit^ if properly directed or conditioned. 

T ,„,-„>,/''°^ 7 e^qjerience of several years in the construction business 
I mght point out thac m the Western world the important man on a con- 
..pruction job is che superintendent. The engineer malces the design but 
iLtLT^ '^es the money for the contractor by his 

kaowledge of the efficient use of machinery, the procurement of materials 
^ the enq^loyment of the labour force. He is adequately rewarded by pay 
■and prestige. He has his own office.with his name on tlie door. 

.v,+ JEV° essential that the technician be recognised for the import- 
.^t part he pla;y^s m development.. He should be paid accordingly aS given 
pleasant working cor^tions. He should be encouraged to take a pride^n 
Ins accomplishment, 

What I have said applies even more to the teachers of technicians. 
It IS essential that we attract more able men into that- profession. The 
need has been known for many years. Out of the Colombo FLan Colloquium 
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in 1969 caiTie the recommendation that the Colombo Plan establish a Re- 
gional Centre for the training of teachers of technicians. We have 
sou^t agreement and support through two feasibility studies, ard a 
number of Council sessions* The matter vriJl be referred back to the 
Colombo Plan Consultative Committee in New Delhi in October of this 
year for an e^giectcd final decision. 

I must express the appreciatio.-i of the Colombo Plan Bureau to 
Kis Majes-ly's Government of Nepal for the excellent co-operation it has 
given as co-» sponsor for the seminar. 

We are greatly honoured by the presence of the Honoiu^able Gynen* 
dra Bahadur ICarki, Minister for Foreign Affairs and Education to inaugu- 
rate the seminar. This demonstrates the significance that His Majesty's 
Government attaches to th3 development :>f vocational and technical 
training. 

We are grateful to Dr. Harka Guruiig, /lember of the National Plan- 
ning Commission, under whose able guidan.^e ti.e preparatoiy work for the 
Seitdnar has been done, with valuable advice fi^om Mr. S.B. Shakya, Acting 
Rector, Tribhuvan University. V/e particularly- appreciate all the hard 
v/ork that has been put in duilng the past few weeks by Mr. H.N. Thakur^ 
Gliief of the Human Resoxirces Division and his tv/o able lieutenants, 
Mr. P^N* Jha and Mr. P, Subba who along with Mrs. Meera Singh have 
borne the brunt of it to make this Seminar possible. 

We thank the consultants who have talcen so much trouble to prepare 

papers. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the Ministers, members of tlie Dip- 
lomatic Corps and honoured guests for attending this inaugural ceremory 
and I wish the participants in the Seminar an interesting and valxiable 
meeting. 



INAUGURflL ADDRESS 
By 

The Honourable Gyanendra Bahadur Karki 
Minister for Foreign Affairs & Education 



This Seminar on ^^National PlanixLng of Vocational and Technical 
Training" is being held at a veiy appropriate time. His Majesty^ s Govern- 
ment has since 1971 embarked upon a con^rehensive plan for reforming the 
educational qystem of the countiy. The Plan, as you ore aware, lays great 
stress on vocational education - at the school level, and expansion of tech- 
nical education at higher levels. The country is facing a shortage of 
technicians- at all levels, especially lower and rdddle level technicians. 
Vocational education \dll relieve this shortage to a great extent* 
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Vocational education has been made conpulsoiy in the secondary 
schools. At present we are offering vocational instruction in a lina- 
ted number of subjects. More options will be provided in nature. The 
problems of vocational education in school are the shortage of weU.- 
trainod teachers and lack of hext-books rmi materiols. We are running 
yhe National Vocational Trainir^ Centre at Sanothimi as a full-fledged 
institution solely devoted to training vocational teachers. Also we 
would like to enlist persons coiapleting technical and vocational train- 
ing in various related institutes for this pxirpose. 

We want to see vocational cducc^tion in secondary schools achieve 
tnese objectives: (a) inpart in tlie students respect for manual work. 
W provide such skills to the tcrnanal students, which can be used to 
engage in a gainful job on their own or as employees, (c) provide c 
base for thosfe students who are able and willinj to pursue higher train- 
ing in their respective vocations. It is firm belief that the second- 
ary schools will be turning out students with a basic skill thus making 
them productive citizens. 

Now let me ssQ/ a few words regfirding the training programniu'S at 
higher levels. Various technical training programmes ,:irc now being run 
Jy government departments aid institutes. The fields of training cover 
teaciier training, agriculture, land survey, engineering, nursing, mid- 
v/ifery, medical practice, forests/, postal system, telephone operators, 
co-operatives, and public administration. From July tiiis year most of 
the training centres will be reorganised as institutes under Tribhuvan 
university with the implicit aim of producing basic, middle and higher 
level technicians required for implementing the development plans of 
the countiy. The newly constituted institutes arc those of Agriculture 
.-.nd /etorinaiy Science, Forestiy, Medicine, Applied Science and Techno- 
logy^, Education, and Engineering. This measure, we believe, vri.ll raise 
...e status of tochnical and vocational education by giving junior level 
technicians access to higher studies leading to certificate, diploma 
and degree in different technical subjects. At tlic same time we are 
confident that this education at institute level will retain tlicir 
practical component, which is the heart of technical education. 

I would like to point out that the real purpose of vocational 
education and technical training is still not being fully appreciated 
try tnose who are possessed with the traditional concept of education. 
They generally think of education in terms of preparation for white- 
collar jobs. Our present National Plan of Education is a clear depar- 
ture from tiie old concept of education in so far as it is development 
oriented. Tlie whole Plan has been cast to moot the grovang develop- 
ac-ntal neeas of the country. The educational system that we had till 
yesterday had virtually no place for r/ieaningful vocational and technical 
training which has resulted in the dearth of trained aaid skilled manpower 
necessary for planned development to fit in with the overall development 
of the country in pursuance of the call for development made ty Hi^ 
Majesty King Birendra Bir Bikram Shah Deva. I rjn confident that with 
toe right emphasis on vocational education and technical training our 
Plan for National Education will produce self-reliant and capable 
citizens- committed to the idecas of the Development Decade. 
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With these few woDrds, I take this opportuni-ty of declaring open 
this Seminar. I hope the participants of this Seminar will be able to 
come out with concrete suggestions for making vocational education more 
meaningful and helpful in the development of the countiy. 



SESSION ONE 



Chairman: Dr# Harka Giirung 

The Basic ElomGnts in a National Plan for Vocational 
and Technical Training 

By 

Mr. Grcgorio P. Espinosa 
Adviser on Intra-Regional Training 
Colombo Plan Bureau 



It is generally accepted that the main hope for the developing 
countiles^ which are trying to accoEplish in a matter of decades the 
economic and social advances that took centuries in the developed coun- 
trios, lies in the optimum development of their human resources. To 
achieve this^ major changes and improvements must be made in the quan- 
tity^ quality, focus and efficieiicy of educational and training pro- 
grammes, in order to ensure that the right kinds of people are trained 
in the various professions and skills to meet current and future labour 
market and social requirements. In this connection, the importance of 
planning vocational and technical tvolrdns will be obvious. However, 
vocational and technical training cannot be viewed in a vacuum. It is 
closely related to a countiy^ s stage of economic and social development 
and to its economic and social needs. 

Should there be a Plan ? 

This is a basic question. While tliero is general agreement on 
tho need to plan economic and social development and also for manpower 
and educational planioing, relatively little has been done to establish 
^stcmatic vocational and technical training plans and inplcment them. 

In spite of the efforts made in a number of developing countries 
to provide vocational and technical training in some form or other to 
meet tho needs, the results achieved have been far from satisfactoiy as 
regards matching the supply of skilled mar^ower with the demand. A nur.i- 
ber of problems call for urgent solution in this regard. 

It is essential, therefore, that vocational and technical train- 
ing should be planned in a comprehensive and systematic manner with the 
ultimate aim of achieving optimum balance between quantity and quality 
of training, making the best use of lindted resources and achieving 
the desired resialts in tlie shortest possible tirx-. 

Long«»Term Economic Plarj 

An essential prerequisite for preparing a conprehensD ve and re- 
alistic national plan for vocational and technical training is ti\e pre- 
paration of a long-term national plan for economic development specify- 



iiig the broad objectives to be achieved and based on a conqprehensivc 
manpower survey* Fiirther, if a plan for vocational and technical trainr- 
ing is to be effective it mst be drawn up in close co-ordination with 
planning in relevant fields such as education, nanpower, social and 
economic devea-opment. 

I would like to refer here to the Fourth Plan (1970-1975) pre- 
pared by His Majesty* s Government of Nepal, The Plan gives estimates 
of manpower requirements at three levels and infers that: 

"The number of lower and middle-level trained persons is 
not adequate to help the higher level personnel function 
most effectively. This' shows the need to put greater 
en^Jhasis on the training of middle and lower level manr- 
. power. In the training centres of the country, duplica^* 
tion in training subjects, overrsupply in certain trades 
and scarcity in some others have also been evident. Thus, 
during the Fourth Plan period, efforts must be made to 
co-ordinate the training of personnel with the reqtiire- 
raents for slcLlled manpower." 

The special emphasis on the training of middle-level mar5)o\;er is of 
particular interest to us because this is an area in which the Colombo 
Plan Bureau has been focussing continued attention in its Intra- 
Regional Training Programme. 

Varying Levels of Education 

A major problem affecting the establishment of a vocational and 
technical trciining plan in a developing countiy is the prevalence of 
varying levels of education among "tiiose admitted for training. Trainees 
in the same field may vary from illiterates to secondaiy school gradu- 
ates. It may be possible for illiterate persons to cany out the work 
involved in some occupations such as traditional farming and handicrafts 
quite efficiently according to the prevailing standards. But the aim of 
ary government is likely to be to raise standa3?ds of performance in 
those occupations witli the result that literacy and education in general 
will become necessary to a progressively greater extent. 

It is clearly inpossible to liiake a3JL people of a developing coun- 
try literate overnight, let alone give them the supplementaxy education 
v;hich will qualify tliem for training at levels above a certain minimum. 
The various educational schemes for ^diiLts such as functional literacy 
programmes will take time to make their effects felt and to cover more 
than a small segment of the adult population. This moans that, in the 
process of vocational training planning, it will be necessary to work 
on the assumption that in the near future large numbers of trainees 
vail not have the basis of general education which it would be desira- 
ble for them to have and to find means of making up these deficiencies. 
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TraiiiiTig for Chajmng Ronuirements 

In almost all countries occupational roquiremontG are changing 
VGiy rapidOy. Vocational and technical training must necessarily take 
account of the changes in requiretPents, and it is the work of the planr- 
ner to see how tliis could be done m the shortest possible time and at 
the lowest possible cost. 

The Mac hinery for Manpower Planning 

As the prime need of developing countries is for rational man- 
power planning, the machinery for this must be set up as a matter of 
priority. As a first step, it is essential to set up, within the 
framework of the government, the organisational machinery with the 
authority necessary to carry out the planning, directing and co-ordi- 
nating of a manpower pr< jrammc. Since manpower planning is an integ- 
ral part of planning for economic development, the most logical place 
to fi^ responsibility for it is vdthin tlie organisation responsible 
• or planning and directing the country' j economic development programme. ^ 
i.ince the recommendation of the national planning body inevitably re- S 
quire the approval of tiie Cabinet, its decisions are binding upon all 
agencies of the government. 

If no central organisation exists \/ithin the government to pro- 
vide integrated planning for economic development, the best alternative 
would be a separate agency for manpower planning, independent of the 
operational departments of government, having tlie power to make reconn 
mendations to tlie Cabinet for their final decision. 

The manpower planning agency would concern itself with three 
hiain functions: 

(i) Reviewing the government' s economic development plan 
and converting the projected dovclopmont into manpower 
terms. 

(ii) Identifying and streamlining the existing governmental 
machinery for the administration of manpower programmes 
and the collection of statistical data essential for 
manpower planning. 

(iii) Making a survey of the country's manpower resources 
as a starting point for planning purposes. 

Survey of Vocationa l and Technical Trainin.'- Fap.-n i ti 

In the preparation of a national plan for vocational and tech- 
nical training, it is necessary to know the trailing resources that are 
available in the country at the time. It is icgjortant, therefore, to 
raake an assessment of the physical facilities and human resources which 
ore available for tiie provision of technical and vocational training. 
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An inventoiy of all sources of vocational and technical training 
should be carefully prepared and kept up-to-date. The inventoiy should 
contain detoi'' -Information of 'tlie training facilities available in 
technical educational institutions; vocational training centres, tech- 
nical departincntc, corporations and industry. 

It is also inportont to Icnow the numbers engaged in providing 
technical and vocational training and the facilities available for the 
training of technical education and vocational training staff, I might 
mention hero that the two Studies made over the past two years of the 
proposal for a Regional Centre for Technician Teacher Training have 
revealed that in alriiost all the countries in the region there are 
hardly any facilities for the training of technical education staff 
such as technical teacher trainers, administrators, pilncipals of 
institutions, etc. It is to meet this need tliat the Colombo Plan is 
now seriously considering a proposal for establishing a Staff College 
for Technical Education. 

Manpov/er Planning 

Manpower plannin/: umst take account of marxjr considerations such 
as development of natural resources, investments in infra-structure, 
industry and agriculture, improved public administration, health, edu- 
cation and training of all kinds. 

Manpower planning is usually approached in a number of success- 
ive stages as follows: 

Stage 1 ; There are various v/ays of forecasting overall mai>- 
power requirements and, in developing countries, 
one of the most fruitful methods is on tho basis 
of future output in each sector. This method ir>» ' 
volves identifying the .various projects that have 
been planned aiid forecasting tlie needs on the hor- 
sis that the plan v;ould be ihiplemented as conceived. 
In some countries, the opinions of enplpyers regard- 
ing their needs rire used as a basis for forecasting 
require mcnts for a short pcilod aliead, while in 
others past employment trends are used on the as- 
sumption tliat hheso will continue in the future 
as well. 

Stage 2; The nex*t stage in assessing the needs for trained 
manpower is forecasting the occupatLoncil pattern 
of future manpower requirements. TMs is done 
largely on a sectoral basis by talcing tlie fore- 
casts of tile employment likely in each technical 
broncli. (Pages 25 to 30 of HMG Fourth Plan . 1970- 
75) • t"^ will then be possible to ascertain the 
numbers of persons wiio at a given future date must 
have specific types and levels of education and 
training. It is now generally agreed that, what- 
ever the technique used, the occupational pattern 
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of a future labour force cannot be predicted with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy for a long-term period. 
For short and medium- term req^Iirements, however, the 
situation may be more satisf actc.y. 

Stage 3: From these arc derived some planning schedules of 
activities required to expand educational flows 
dealing mairiLy with (a) site and building construc- 
tion, (b) teacher training, (c) student enrolment 
and (d) budgets (pages 64 to 73, HMG National 
Education Plan , 1971-76) • 

Stage L: Projects are then selected and adjusted to achieve 
balance in manpower supply and demand (pages 74 to 
79, KMG National Education Flan , 1971-76)* The 
development of high level technical manpower (scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians) shoiiLd be done 
centrally urder long-term planning (about 10 to 15 
years) while the development of craftsmen and skil- 
led workers should be decentralised according to 
local- needs (i.e. panchayats, districts or indivi- 
dual plants) id. thin the framework of medium- term 
or short-term planning (about 3 to 5 years). 

At this stage, I would like tc present a "construct" (see Appendix l) 
that we have prepared in the Colcmbo Plan Bureau incorporating the main 
features of the National Education Plan (1971-76) of His Majesty's Govem- 
nont of Nepal in a Systems View of Education. Tiiis "construct" which may 
be used as a brood frame of reference for the discussions at this Seminar, 
shows how the manpower prograiiries and the development plan depend on the 
education and training of the population of -the country. It will be for 
the planners to assess qualitatively and quantitatively tlic contribution 
of education to the development of human resources and to economic growth 
ax)d progress. 

Problems of Planning 

(i) The Imbalance in the Syoteia of Education 

In most Asian countries there is a serious imbalance in the pre- 
vailing system of education, with a widespread preference for an ac£uiemic 
type of education and education is not diversified. Vocational and tech- 
nical training has, until recently, beer) largeily neglected, and far fewer 
resources are devoted to it than to general education. 

(ii) Priorities for Training; 

The determination of priorities for training is one of the most 
difficult tasks faced by the manpower planner. V/ith the limited resoiir^ 
ces available and the lack of reliable statistical data, the planner has 
to do his best keeping in mind the needs of tlie econoqyr, the needs of the 
Individuals and above all the social objectives, both immediate and long- 



term. In a country such as Nopal- where it is estimated that about 93 
per cent of tlic total labour force is engaged in agriculture, the do- 
nanance of agriculture in the econoiny would undoubtedly be a major 
factor to be borne in mind in determining priorities for training. 

(iii) Training Staff 

The experience of all countiles, both developed and developing, 
has shown that no iTiatter how carefully conceived a vocational and tech- 
nical training plan inay be its ultimate success depends on the quality 
and numbers of the people who inpart the training. The planner will 
therefore need to devote very careful attention to the question of how 
training staff of the requisite quality in the required numbers are to 
be made available, 

(iv) Costing and Financing 

The training that has to be provided to meet modem manpower re- 
quirements is likely to be expensive and, in the case of most developing 
countries, it would appear to require more funds than are currently 
available. 

The planner would be mainly concerned with funds required from 
the government for purposes of establishing and operating new training 
facilities for technical personnel and staff and for admini staling the 
vocational and technical training programme. The planner may also con- 
sider the v;ays in which employers can contiibute to financing training 
programiacs bearing in mind that enployers in the countries of the re- 
gion are generally not training conscious and usually moke meagre pro- 
vision for training. 

(v) Training Standards 

An inportant requirement for the inplem^^ntation of a vocational 
and technical training programme is the establishment of national train- 
ing standards coveilng educational requirements at entiy, the duration 
of training, curriciala, and a system of testing as a check on proficiency 
leading to the issuance of recognised national certificates. 

(vi) Legislation 

Is legislation necessciry or desirable for implementing a nation- 
al vocational and technical training programme? Majmy countries with well 
developed industrial training progroiiirrios have no legislative requirement 
for eiq)loyers to undertalco training. Two important criteria are necessary 
for successful training legislation. The first is that it should be enr- 
forceable and secondly the legislation should effect only eiiployers who 
are not currently iirplementing reasonably satisfactory training programmes. 
Subject to these, there appears to be a case for certain minimum legisla- 
tive provisions particularly for apprenticeship training, a system of 
formal vocational training characterised ty' the master/apprentice rela- 
tionship wliich is governed by a contract. 



Implegie ntation of tho Vocational and Technical Training Plan 

The successful inplementation of a national plan for vocational 
and technical training vdll largely depend on the govemsient departments 
which are assigned responsibility for administering vocational and tech- 
nical training programmes. In many countries, the Ministiy of Education 
is given responsibilily for the administration of technical education 
programmes at the ntLddle and higher levels, in the schools, while the 
Ministry of Labour is responsible for administering the vocational train- 
ing and apprentice programiiics. In some coxintries responsibility is as- 
signed to an autonomous or semi-autonomous organisation with powers equi- 
valent to those of a government department. 

While vocational and teclmlcal training programmes concern several 
govomment departments as woll as enplqyers and workers thoi^e is a need 
to designate one authority with national responsibility for vocational and 
technical training. Hence it would bo desirable to make various arrange- 
ments which would ensure that all the interests which are concerned with 
vocational and technical training are associated in one way or another 
with policy formulation, planning and inplementation. This association 
and consultation may be achieved by seti^ing up various courxils, commit- 
tees and other advisoiy bodies at tlae national, regional and local levels. 
The high-level bou^^ could be a national council for vocational and tech- 
nical training. This council^s function would be largely" advisoiy but 
sometimes executive powers may also be given. The council should be eift- 
powered to co-ordinate all vocational and technical training activities 
m-d have the requisite machinery for tlie pxupose of consulting all con- 
corned, i.e. employers, workers, technical departments, techiiical educa- 
tion institutions, professional bodies, etc. IJhile the Council will not 
necessarily have responsiblLily for implementation, one of its major 
tasks will be to co-ordinate its activities with all sectors having a 
bearing on vocational and technical training. The national council will 
be concen^d with the overall policies <and programmes for vocational and 
technical training. It would be relevant here to refer to a recommendar- 
tion made at a Colombo Plan Seminar on tho same theme in Malaysia about 
two years ago. That Seminar recommended tlie establishmenb of a National 
Council for Vocational and Technical Education and Training which will 
o^Lvise the government on all aspects of vocational and technical educa- 
tion and trailing relating to technicians and skilled workers in the 
coiintry. 

The Role of External Assistancfi 

region have received external assistance in 
the f ollov;ing forms to develop their systems of vocational and technical 
training: 

(i) Capital - either as loans or grants. 

(ii) Services of technical porsonnol serving as consultants, 
advisers or exports* 



(iii) Fellowships for study abroad. 
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(iv) Physical aiid technical oquipsient, machinery > books, etc* 

The sources from which this assistance has come are diverse: 

(i) Bilateral sourcds including member governments of the 
Colombo Plan. 

(ii) Multilateral sources such as Unesco, ILO, FAO, the World 
Bank and the Asian Development Bank wliich recently pro- 
vided funds for development of tcclanical education. 

(iii) Private foundations such as the Ford Foundation. 

As a consequence of the considerable experience gained in utili- 
sing foreign aid in programmes of technical and vocational training, the 
following points merit consideration: 

(1) The nature of the aid provided must bo clearly defined 
^ " and it must be suitable for the piupose intended. 

(2) The conditions under which foreign aid is provided must 
be flexible. 

(3) lis aid from diverse sources con result in varying stand- 
ards in technical and vocational training, care rnust be 
exercised to see that national standards are not "undxaly 
affected. In this connection it woiiLd be desirable for 
some centralised agency such as a National Council to 
exercise control in receiving and utilising technical 
assistance. 

(4) In ohe case of overseas braining, it must first be as- 
certained whether the training is really needed. Great 
care must be exorcised in the proper selection of train- 
ees and there should be follow-up on their difficulties. 
When the trainees return, they must be put to optimal 
use on the jobs for which they were trained. 

(5) In the case of experts, provision shoiald be made for 
their orientation to adapt them to local conditions. 
Local counterparts of the right kind should be appoin- 
ted to work with bhe expel*ts. Some provision should 
also be made to ensure that the experts also report 
regularly to the recipient government concerned on 
their performance and tlac problems encountered. 

(6) Teclmical assistance prograiiimos should be used mro 
often for the practical training of teclinicians in 
industry in donor countries. 

(7) Technical assistance should be used to a greater 
degree in areas where regional cotintries are weak 
such as technical education staff development. 

O 
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In many of the ccmntries of the region, when considering the pro- 
KLeins of plemning vocaticnal and technical training it has often been 
pointed out, with some justification, that perhaps the greatest problem 
concerns attitudes towards manual work, that is, the reluctance of educa- 
ted Asians to take to work which involves the use of their hands; and 
yet ancient history shows that the people of those countries are latently 
jjossessed of creative as well as engineering talents found in their trea- 
sures of art and architecture and learning. The Taj Mahal in India, 
Angkor Wat in Khiaer and Borobudur in Indonesia, to mention only throe, 
bear testimony not only to the great artistic and cultural traditions 
but silso the Mgh level of engineering and craftsmanship that prevailed 
among the peoples of the region. 

In conclusion, I woxild like to request you to consider the points 
I have made in this paper in relation to the particular problems of Nepal. 
When worlcLng for an organisation such as tlio Colombo Plan, we tend to 
think in regional terms and all tlie things that I have said may not be 
directly relevant here. However, the purpose of the paper is to stimulate 
thinldng on this important subject so that we nay follow up specific ideas 
in the subsequent discussions. 

Panel Comments on Mr> Espinosa^s Paper 

By Mr. B,B, Pradhan 
Socrotaiy, Ministiy of Finance 

I am indeed very grateful to the organisers of this SenrLnar for 
having invited me to participate as a panel speaker and comment on Mr. 
Espinosa' s Paper, 

The Chairman has been Icind enoij^h to refer to ny backgrourd and 
as you may have noted ny previous experience in engineering and th.e 
^various posts that I have held have made me talce a great personal inr 
terest in vocational and technical education and training. 

The theme of the Seminar ^'National Planning of Vocational ard 
Technical Training" is one that is of the utmost importance to a deve- 
loping country like Nepal. It is particularly significant that the 
Seminar has been timed to coincide with the phased implementation of 
the New Education Plan. There are rnary cl'^anges that are being made 
in tlie educational system of this country and not the least inportant 
is the emphasis that is to be placed on vocational and technical edu- 
cation and traJ.ning* Our people must bo provided with opportianities 
to acquire skills in various fields so that we may have adequate man- 
power resources to develop our econony. 

It is most ihiportant tliat education should be production orien- 
ted so that the products of our schools would bo able to seek gainful 
employment and use their skills to increase productivity. 
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Another problem that I would like to touch on relates to the 
status and salaries of persons in vocational and technical occupa- 
tions. In common with mary other coiintries in the region, we have 
tended to neglect these aspects and as a result the better types of 
students are not being attracted to vocational and technical 
education. 

I have no doubt that the Seminar would be a very interesting 
and useful exercise and that the recommendations that emerge from 
it would be of great value to our planners. 

Panel Comments on Mr. Espinosa's Paper 

By Mr. P.G. Caswell 
ILO Project Manager 
Nepal Engineering Institute 

The paper of Mr. Espinosa gives a solid base for the work of 
this Seminar. There are a few points I would like to take up which 
need to be given special attention. Before taking up these poi) is, 
however, I think it is necessaiy to suggest that the terjis vtsed for 
workers m industry be clarified. Ve hear and read a..c-ut Ingh&r 
naddle and lower level technicians; unskillei:, co:^x-£k--i.ed and' 
skilled labourers or workers. It is necessaiy tftat the work oai- 
ried out.by the various classifications of workers be defi/jed'^to 
Glindnate the present confusion. 

The first point I take up from Mr. Espinosa's paper is from 
the first paragraph - "in order to ensure that the right kinds of 
people are trained" . There is a tendency to consider only those 
who have passed the School Leaving Certificate Examination for " 
formal training. I think that thosi who have passed the SLC Exa- 
mination should be trained for the technician and professional 
posts and that those who have not succeeded in tlie SLC Examina- 
tions, or have not reached that standard, should be given priority 
for skilled worker training. o ir- ^ 

The next point concerns ''Training for changing requirements", 
ihere i s a tendency for training- institutions to set up courses 
which continue "for evev and ever" without the needs of industry 
being taken into account. Il is essential that the needs of indus- 
tiy be carefully considered and that in some cases for indrctiy to 
be gxven assistance in deciding what type of workers thoy really 
need. An example of this is in the Fourth Plan Manpower Require- 
ments, It is indicated that 800 skilled workers, including plumbers, 
will be required fop drinking water projects. I think it very 
likely that not one plumber is really required but pipe fitters 
who can be trained in a very al-:jrt time. 

Regarding "Priorities fo3 Training", we are informed that 
)3 percent of the labour force is engaged in agriculture. This 
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sector is the one which I think should be given pidorily in trainiiigi 
coiirses being designed to produce practical farmers who can demon- 
strate to the untrained farmers improved farming technicfies. Until 
the mass of the population has a higher purchasing potential any 
large scale industrial development will be difficult. As the mass 
of population is involved in agricxilture it is this sector which I 
consider needs priority. 

On the question of ^'Training Staff", the present policy of 
recruiting secondary school leavers and others with only an academic 
background ^ • training as vocational teachers, including those voca- 
tions needing a high level of skill, cannot succeed. It is necessary 
to recruit personnel who have the skills and teach them to be trainers. 

"Costing and Financing" - It has been rightly pointed out that 
the establishing and operating of new training facilities is very 
costly. We tend to think that high quality buildings are the flrsH 
essential. This is not so and consideration should be given to sim- 
ple cheap buildings in the initial stages and for development to be 
undertaken as student training projects by those training in the 
building trades. This procedure not only reduces cost but provides 
ideal training, develops student interest ani retains the interest 
of ex-students in the training centre. 

My final point relates to "overseas training". The majority 
of training given in the past has been in the form of university 
training finaxxjed by the donor countries. This has led to a posi- 
tion where there are over one hundred qualified engineers unemployed. 
Very little interest is shown by donor countries in offering training 
at the lower, but more essential, levels; that is for skilled wor* 
kers and teclinicians. These are the fields of overseas training 
which need to be developed. 
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Manpower RequiromQnts in Planning Vocational 
and Technical Training in Nepal 

3y ' ' 

Mr. Harsha N. Thakur 
Chief, Hioinan Resources Division 
National Planning Conmdssion Secretariat 

"The experience of the Panchayat decade has made us realise that 
unless political revolution is backed by changes in the technical and 
pj^chological sphere, the countiy cannot nK)ve foivard as far as we would 
like it toj^ This clarion call of His Majesty King Birendra has initia- 
ted the need for fresh thinking on the training of vocational and tech- 
nical education. The inculcation of right attitudes towards the public 
and towards the business i^ veiy inportant. For that reason technical 
personnel in Nepal rnust be tuned to the task which they will be called 
upon to perform in the changed context of developiaent within the frame- 
work of policy objectives of the Panchqyatocracy* 

In Nepal its significance is highlighted by the fact that we have 
made radical changes in the Education Plan. In the situation of an ex- 
paiiding econony and our planned tc^gets we find that our manpower positi 
on is not as satisfactory as it should be. The picture will be clear on 
seeing Table 1. • 

The supply and demand picture clearly reveals an imbalance which 
has to be set light* We are in a poculieu: growth* stage. On the one 
hand we have before us the risk that our developmental plans and pro- 
jects may get jeopardised due to shortage in the iirportant segments in 
the technical and vocational field and on the other the suiplus is show- 
ing trends of neglecting national eireas of .operation opting for eB5)lpy- 
ment-cxim-specialisod training abroad. So far as high level raaipowor is 
concerned it is not suitably deployed and we find uMesirable concentra- 
tion at the headquarters ♦ In addition, the number of people in high 
level catogoiy exceeds those in the mid-level category and the latter 
is more nume3X)us than the low level personnel. For tlie whole of the 
engineering sector the ratio of top-level graduates to intermediate 
has been estimated to be 1 : 0»9. 

Wo also know from our e^qperience that the training given in 
vocations with little demand has caused imbalance in low econony be- 
cause mary such trained persons remain unenplcyed. This is a serious 
national loss» The training imparted to higher level technical per- 
sonnel outside the countiy has also not been utilised to the fullest 
extent which obviously suggests that there is icperative need for 
training of supportirg middle level personnel within the countiy. It 
is also commented that the e^tpaixiing econony of Nepal is not matched 
by suitably skilled marqpower to man the now areas of our econony. New 
vistas of the econondc horizon are being opened with giH^ater awai^ness 
of our export potentialities and favourable climate for trade expansion 
in the region • 
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Table 1 

Total Demand & Supply Relationship of Selected Sp nci nl s.^or? 
Manpowor for 1971*^75 (2028'r32) 



Subjects 



(1) Enixineering 

Graduates 

- Civil 

- Architectural 

- Electrical . • . ♦ 

- Mining 

- Agriculture .. 

- Metallurgical 
Cheidcal 

Diploma 

- Civil 

- Electrical 

- Tcleconoxnication 

(2) Medicca. Surgery & Related 

Graduates 

- M.B.B.S. Doctors 

- Dentist 

- PharmacoLogy 

- NiiTsesS/ 
Diploma 

- Auxiliaiy Health Workers 

- Professional Midwives 

- Lab Technicians 

(3) Agri, & Related Scientist s 

Graduates 

- General Agilculture 

- Food Technolo^ 

Diploma 

- Agricultural Ext. V/orkerV 



2028^32 (1971-75) 



Demnd 


Supply 


+ Surplus 
- Shortage 


1236 




(-) 27? 


ana 


382 


(-) 26 


253 


210 


(-) 43 


10 


27 


(+) 17 


79 


37 


(-) 42 


21 


3 


(-) 18 


,21 


95 


(+) 74 


5 


2 


(-) 3 


19 


8 


(-) 11 


828 


581 

mi 11 


^ (-) 2/J7 








132 


107 


(-) 25 


60 ' 


186 . 


(+) 126 


2257 


1686 


(-) 




m 


(-) 47 


220 


U.9 


(-) 1 


1 


6 


(+) 5 


2 


5 


(+) 3 


254 


200 


(-) 54 


1880 




(-) 524 


822 


480 


(-) 342 


968 


828 


(-) W> 


90 


48 


(-) 42 




1123 


(-) 519 


m 


2^ 


(+) 72 


174 


243 


(+) 69 


5 


8 


(+) 3 




872 


(-) 


2J^3> 


872 


(-) 591 



^ Includes Nurses & Auxiliary Nurses. 

b/ Includes Junior Technicians & Junior Technical Assistant. 

Source: Supply and Demand of Manpower Human Resources Division, 
National Planning Commission, Singha r>urbar, Kathmardu, 
June 1972. 
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In Nepal, fxs in some other developing countries^ skills are yet 
to be properly evaluatal while skilled persons are not being used effec- 
tively. This has resulted in diffusion of skilled persons to other jobs 
and unemplcyment of a sizable number of skilled mai^ower. Needless to 
say that abundant marpov/er id.thout skills and expertise and without pro- 
vision of adequate eiT5Dlqyrment opportunity will be as imich a problem for 
society as the problem caused by conpetition for professional jobs among 
unqualified persons. 

Let us take the position of existing training institutes in Nepal 
(see Table 2) . 

(a) If we carefully study the demand pattern we will notice that 
training facilities are not foujid for such vocations as surveyors ax)d 
draftsmen. We find that the construction industiy has been boosted up 
in recent years but no .citable training facilities exist for the rela- 
ted carpentry. Mary other areas of technical and vocational edixcation 
arc still not touched though scope for the:n oxlsts if the long-term 
projection of the econony is taken into consideration. Textile techno- 
logy may be required in the near future but as yet there is no institute 
which imparts oven rudimentaiy training in this field. Similarly in the 
case of paper technology suitable infra- structxire exists for a mediion^- 
scale paper industiy if not for a large-scale ono^ These are just il- 
lustrations;"many more such areas can be cited where there is a need, 
for an immediate beginning so that when the relevant industry or factory 
gets going its progress may not be hampered due to the non-availability 
of matching manpower. 

(b) It is also found that the training iiiparted in these insti- 
tutes arc preponderently theoretical in bias. This needless to say 
comes in the way of sound practical training on the basis of which tlie 
trainees can confidently enter the field. No wonder some of the trainr- 
ocs find themselves less equipped for the practical world. 

(c) The trainers in most cases in the existing institutes do not 
have as much practical experience as they should. It is generally found 
that the trainers have not had training beyord a period of one year after 
which thqy are called upon to train. It is evident that most of these 
trainers have had only nine months trai^ng in the advanced countries 
and imraediately after their training -fchcy were called upon to ti;ain 
people in these institutes. On the other hani, the highly sophistica- 
ted theoretical and practical knowledge and experience gathered, ty them 
could not be wholly put into positive use for the diflerences in opera- 
tional backgroiind are so great. 

(d) Under the broad headings technical and vocational we have 
i'iiany heads for which wo have done nothing by way of a training pro- 
gramme. In some of these areas wo have the right persons with the 
right tlieoretical background whose services could be utilised after 
giving them adequate practical training that could be a self -genera- 
ting process. To illustrate, in the field of metallixrgical engince3> 
ing we have U qualified persons. If six of then are provided with 
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Table 2 



Vocational and Tralnin£f Centre^ 



Typo of Institutes 


Total No. 

of Trades 
Institutes 


Duration Number Tot oL 
of of No. of 
Training Trainees Teachers 


!• Technical Training 
Centres 


4 


Auto-Me chanic 
A ± ifiAjjTSf neciiaN 
nists, Electri- 
cians, Welders, 
C abine t-Malcer s , 
Sheet-Metal Fit- 
ters, Builders 


3-4 yrs. 


6S3 


69^"- 


2, Nurses Training 
Centres 


4 


Para-Medical 
Staff 


2-4 yrs« 


190 


19 


3. Meclianical Training 
Centres 


2 


Welders, Fitters, 
Mechanists 


1-3 yrs. 


36^^ 


B 


4* Agriculture College 


1 


Intomedia'ho 
level i>| agriLciiL- 
ture, Juii-or Techn 
nical Assistants 


1-3 yrs. 


240 


36 


5* Engineering Institute 1 


Civil, Electrical 


2-3 yrs. 


80' 


H 


6. Forestry Institute 


1 


• Foresters, Jlangers 2-4 yrs. 


60 


6 


?• Auxiliary Health 
V/orkers School 


1 


Para-MectteqJ. Staff 


2 yrs. 


136 


10 


3# Cottage Industries 
Training Centre 


1 


Mechanioal^ 

Electrical^ 

Leather, 

Potteiy> 

Hosiery^ 

Carpen1(cy 


1-2 yrs. 


50 


N.A. 


9. -Ayurvedic School 


1 


Indigongrus 
Medicine 


2-7 yrs. 


64 


16 



otca number of teachers froDi one Technical Centre is not included. 

'**Total number of trainees from one mechanica^ centre was not avaaable at the 
time ox conjjilation. 
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field oxpcricnce for, say, three years in Nepal, they can look after a 
modest training prograncne in raetallurgy hy 1974; 'by which time iiK)re and 
more now in the pipe line can come forward to relieve the present sot 
up. Similarly in case of pharmacology, for which there is a great need 
today in Nepal, wc have 65 qualified persons, half of wh9m could be pro- 
fitably used in the industiy and half for practical training programme 
if there were an institute of pharmacologj^. 

In view of the above observations on the prevailing situation 
what would be the roost 'appropriate line of action to inprove things? 

(i) In consonance with the now education policy, the existing 
training institutes as well as future trainin^: institutes should be 
placed under the overall charge of the university. 

(ii) The national education policy clearly indicates that the 
university would provide education and training at different levels 
according to the manpower needs. The Ministry of Education will from 
time to tirno estiniate the laar^ower needs of the covintiy in consultajbion 
with the Hunan Resources Division of National Planning Commission. " The 
university will have a decentralised administrative system under which 
each institute (including the .vocational and technical) will be vested 
with adequate administrative and financial powers • 

(iii) This scheme will have certain advantages. The often- 
talkied of probLejn of lack of co-ordination will be satisfactorily sol- 
ved because under the new Education Plan the Rector of the University 
will be there to establish co-ordination among the various institutes. 
The Rector by virtue of his office can easily t;ork as the central co- 
ordinating agency for different institutes and may be e:}q)ected to work 
as their friend, philosopher and guide. Since these institutes vjould 
be headed by the Dean who would be an e:q)ert in the Faculty the chances 
are that the institutes would function better than they do now where 
those institutes arc laanned by different ministries. 

(iv) The tlieoretical objection that the institutes may have undue 
theoretical bias due to its university linlcage can be met by pointing 
out that the institutes as envisaged under the new Education Pl^in idll 
bq field oriented and will have in view the conditions prevailing in the 
land. In other woixJs the education and training will be sldll and job 
oriented. 

(v) There is provision in the plan that eveiy year a conference 
of tlxe Deans of the institutes and other persons nominated by the Vice- 
Cnancellor will be held to evaluate the educational programme of each 
institute, for co-ordination among the various institutes and to work 
out new programmes in the light of experiences gained and needs ascer- 
tained • 

^ (vi) Since the institutes will have faculty boards manned hy 
qualified persons they will be expected to maintain tlie high 'standards 
and prepare the curriculum and work out programmes in such a way that 
neither the quality of training nor tlio method of training suffers • 
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This^ however^ should not delude us to believe that the training 
scheme under the university will have no iritial problems. Till the ncv/ 
Education Plan really clicks and gets finoLy rooted the chances of the 
training institutes being neglected in the transitional phase cannot be 
ruled out* fhc tlieoretical bias associated vrith the university is likely 
to creep in adversely affecting the practical content of the training 
iinparted. There may be again practical difficvaties v/ith regard to au- 
tonomy of different national institutes and training centres under them. 
The autonomy of educational institutions has been one of the rocks on 
v/hich mary plans have flopped. In the new Education Plan this aspect 
of autononcT has been very carefully talccn into consideration. 

Though exact fif^es relating to the trained technical and voca- 
tional personnel among the retired British Gorkha Soldiers is not avail- 
able^ yet it may be worth while to take into consideration this potential 
source of supply fox meeting the shortages of tlie middle level trained 
majpowcr. The rich store of practical experience can profitably be uti*- 
lised both ty the training institutes as well as ty the private and 
public sectors of the econoniy. 

The Tribhuvan University should take upon itself the new respon- 
sibility to match the demand in different tecJinical and vocational fields 
by increasing the number of science graduates without inrpairing their 
quality. 

In the field of hoaltli, greater atten-klon needs to be paid and 
tJic existing institutes have to be upgraded, inproved £md their training 
facilities be made open for larger numbers. 

There should be pre-entry job training for fresh graduates, so 
that pru^^tieal oilentation is achieved and the institutes get persons 
v;ho are up-to-date in theoretical knowledge and are not ignorant of 
practical work. 

Introduction of "on-the-job" training in industries starting 



Standardisation of the technical amd vocational education is 
also very important. It will bo usefiol if a Staff College for Technical 
Education is established her-^. so that it could impart training to tr^n- 
ers of the teohrdcal and vocational institutes. We could have one centre 
at Kathmandu at the initial stage ojicl it may in due co\irsc arrange for 
referesher courses also. 

Conclusion 

There is no denying the fact that the existing facilities and 
programi.iec for vocational and teclinical training fall sliort of the 
present national requirements. To make the best of the existing insti- 
tutes within tlir framework of accepted national goals and possible future 
development^ thu training centres need inprovement both in quantity and 



1/ Supply & DeiTiand of Manpo\>/er - Human Resources Division, National 
Planioing Commission, June 1972. 
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quality. Unfortunately, we do net have adequate statistics and bio-data 
of the trainers, otherwise some tangible inprovemcnts could have been 
suggested in that direction also. , 

Panel Coaments on Mr. Thakur' s Paper 

By Dr. N.K. Shah, Chief of Epidemiology 
Department of Iloalth Services 

Let mc take this opportimity to thank the organisers of the Somi- 
nar for allowing mc to participate in it. I wish to congratulate Mr. 
Thakur for his conprehensivo Paper. 

In Table 1 of his Paper he has shown the manpower situation in 
i^opal. If wo try to draw a manpower pyramid it will be a reverse pyramid 
with highly trained manpower in large numbers and middle-level manpower 
in small numbers. If we try to conpaxe the training requirements for the 
^ jobs needed m dcvolopme'-+ ^>rogramnes, we will find that the largest mun- 

bors of jobs required the shortest periods of training. 

_ Let me follow this up ir. nor own field, that is, health. In a deve- 
loping countiy like Nepal whero communicable diseases arc hagWy prevalent, 
personnel with a minimum of training can serve large numbers of the popu- 
lation with great efficiency, whereas a speciiilist, who will need at least 
12 of training after high school, can give liis services to special- 

ised cases only. However, if wo look at the manpower situation there are 
more doctor- than nurses, more engineers than overseers, and s" on. In 
ouch a situation, our priorities in training should be directed towards 
training intermediate level technical personnel and skilled workers who 
will have a greater impact than a Tew highly trained persons. 

I \-i±sh to draw your attention to one more point made in Mr. Thalcur' s 
Paper relating to tlic recruitment of ex-servicemen. Due to their age and 
lack of general education requirements as prescribed in the rules for rec- 
ruitment of HMG such personnel cannot be utilised in productive jobs which 
call for skilled manpower, so I recomfnond strongly that such rules should 
be relaxed to meet our urgent manpower needs. 



P anel Comments on Mr. Thalcur' s Paper 

By Mr. .Pashupati Shumsherc J.B. Rana, Executive Director 
Centre for Economic Development and Administration 

The problem of vocational educatd.on is deeply interconnected witli 
the social system from which the inputs to the schools come and with the 
production system to whicli its output go. So the problem has to be coii- 
sidered m unity - this particular application is provided as a sainple 
of how this approach can be used for practical purposes. 
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First of all a categorisation can be made within vocational edu- 
cation of these aroas whore high rchool ndght help and where middle school 
is likely to be adequate. For ii ^ .ance carpentry, brick-laying, stone- 
masonry, tailoring, tanning and leather work are unlikely to gain f i*om 
high school.. These will be termed ^A' skills. In the case of J.T.A.s, 
high school in the sense that it encourages urban-aspirations may even 
be a hindrance. On- the other hand, nursing, secretarial work, radio 
mechanics my well gain from high school. This will be termed 'B* skills^ 
Thus a distinction covild be made between these two streams. 

Similarly, the problems of thooe children coming from better off 
groups requiring status re^-c^mtion at the end of the educational stream 
and those of *bhe economically depressed, requiring compensation for the 
family earnings foregone in sending a child to middle or higher school, 
also represent two different streams. The diagram as Vocational Educa- 
tion attenyts to equate these two problems in a policy. 

Since in the present situation lower income group children drop 
out at the primaliy level ^stly (dotted line in diagram) it is sviggested 
that the now policy atten^^tsto (l) sustain this group through middle 
school and (2) provide them with 'A* group vocational training at this 
stage so that they can find early skilled en^JLoyment (continuous line) . 
The education of such people may also need a small student stipend to 
conpensate for the loss in family income (for tlie period indicated by 
crosses) . This could be provided to the children of the landless only 
or on the basis of some such simple criterion. 

Secondly, the higher income groups although they take training 
in slcills still tiy to move to a Bachelors degree, (dotten line) thus 
wasting the training in skills received at the liigher school level 
(or after that). »B« type techniques can still be taught at higher 
school levels. But governmental pay policy will need to be changed, 
30 that these technicians will be given ranks equivalent to a section 
officer with similar pay. (Since the socio-economic need for these 
technicians, due to their scarcity, is higher than the need for gradu- 
ates, a rise in the market price for them is quite rational; the 
instance of Cottage Industries Department's successful use of this 
policy can be cited.) In tliis way a substantial portion of such 
people arc tapped away from the higher education stream (continuous 
line) . 

In terms of implementation, *A* type middle-schools (vocational 
eduoaoion at middle level) could be kept in rural ao'eas and *B' type 
(i.e. middle- schools providing general education with orientation and 
the real vocational education at higher school) in ixrban areas. 

This suggestion is open to at least the following criticisms: 

(1) It consolidates class differences and inhibits social 
mobility by forcing lower-income groups to low-level 
skilled jobs and providing higher-level teclUD.cal 
opportunities to the well-off only. 
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The answer to this is (a) this is a misiinderstanding of the real 
situation, since, if the chance to gain a skill at the ndddle-level were 
not provided, education ceases to be a viable moans of early gainful em- 
ployment and therefore not a possible means of social mobility at all* 
(b) This is a picture for the broad pattern; the best of the poor can 
as the original programme suggests be given scholarsliips right the way 
to higher education, (c) Once they have begun to earn some money the 
poor should obviously be provided a possible further means of mobility 
such as night high school classes. 

(2) The criticism that the skills cannot bo taught at a 
middle school level as they are too young. 

The answer is (a) if they are old enough to produce for their 
family, they are old enough to learn production-skills, (b) The poor 
often come to school at a later age than the rich and by 12-15 in terms 
of Nepalese socio-economic reality they can be considered able-bodied 
labourers', (c) Anyway if they don^t learn skills at this stage, they 
are bound to drop out. 

(3) The stipend for middle school is not cconoudcally 
viable. 

The answer is that, if the cost of vocational education in 1966/ 
67 was Rs.2,361 per cap., as the I.L.O. report says, a monthly stipend 
of Rs.lOA v/iU mean only Rs.l20/- p. a, for say 10^ of the middle school 
children. (This is assuming that the poor.;st group, soy the landless, 
are about l/LOth of the population.) Tliis won^t mean a significant 
addition. Rs.l20A for 10 $5 means Rs.l2A per capita or an addition of 
0.48^ (of Rg»2,361) to the cost of vocational education. 

At any rate sources such as tlie Teiriple Guthis' funds have not 
yet been tapped for such purposes - and they represent a justifiable 
use. 
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SESSION TWO 

Ghaimian: Mr. S.B. Shakya 

Problems in Planning Vocational and 
Technical Training in Nepal 

By 

Mr. K.R. Tul:Kih.nr 
Princip^il 
Nep:il Engiiicerin^:; Institute 

Introduction 

In Nepal^ dixring the last decade, there have been trcniendous 
efforts to achieve greater economic growth # Economic growtli involves 
the accumulation of physical capital and the development of human re- 
soixrces. To develop human resoxirces, many vocational training centres 
have been started. The development of vocational training centres 
have created a series of problems. 

The paper considers the broad problems in planning vocational 
and technical training in Nepal. It examines, in turn, tiic nature 
of training, lack of a top-level agency to co-ordinate vocational edu- 
cation and training, non- availability of teachers, orienting the mind 
towards acquiring technical sldll at the school level, lack of interest 
for vocational and technical training, lack of norms, training eqxxipment 
and text-books. 

The Nature of Training 

One of the main factors, not previously fully examined but which 
sooms^to affect the planning and development of vocational and technical 
tr:iining in Nepal, is tlio difficulty administrators and educationists 
have in understanding the ultimate object of vocational and technical 
training. The object of training is to produce contented and efficient 
skilled personnel in tlie shortest possible time to fit into a particxalar 
job. The term training is inextricably mixed up with education. Mr. Jolui 
Marsh, Director of the British Institute of Management has defined 'EDU- 
CATION as the process of keeping man's mind open to new Icnowlodge. Learn- 
ing as tile socirch for lcnowled,<^ro, TRAII^MG as the process of inparting 
skills to man, and, equally iiiiportant, keeping skills up to date by re- 
training' . Ministries, secretariats, departiiients, particularly engineer- 
ing departments, iiniversitios ajod technical institutes, all have a hand 
in the tech-.ucal edxication and training programmes, directly or indirec- 
tly, . and until all have a clear idea of technical training and can deter^ 
mine tlie manpower needed at e ich level for the country - after full con- 
sultation and co-operation with concerned departments and industry - 
there cannot be any profitable large-scale progress in the sharing of 
facilities with other friendly countries and aid agencies* 
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Lack of a Top^Lcyel Agency to Co-ordinate Vocational Education 
and Training 

Vocational and technical training is only of recent development 
in Nepal. With the exception of tlie Nepal Engineering Institute qH 
other ostablishjnents v/ere founded in the last deeade. AH were aided, 
built up and directed by filendly foreign agencies, at least in the 
beginning of their existence and are being run independently by dif Cer^ 
ent deportments of His Majesty* s Government, A sixrvey and study team 
from the German Development Institute that visited Nepal recently re- 
marked "The objectives envisaged by donor countries or institutions 
were either influenced and incorporated into these training establish- 
ments or became subject to the more subjective than objective concepts 
of an adjustment to the prevailing conditions in Nepal" , Thus a multi- 
plicity of donors and supporters established vocational and technical 
training institutions under supervision and management of different 
agencies having independent vocational and technical training policies 
and programmes and responsible for their own establishments onQy often 
without objective interest or technical competence. This complexity 
of responsibilities has so f.ir not allowed any co-ordination of planr- 
ning of \^cational and technical training, teaching programmes, curri- 
cul"um of training, etc. to inprove standards and to malce for oconomLc 
ways of training, on a solid basis. The different supporting agencies, 
viz. ministries, departments, etc., are undoubtedly busy with many 
other inportant activities and moreover, in most cases, they did not 
have knoi^ how and interest to deal with training problems in depth. 
There is no central organisation to co-ordinate vocational and tech- 
nical training activities. The new national educational planners, 
hov;ever, noted all these discrepancies and recommended that all the 
technical institutions as part of educational institutes be placed 
under the University. It is hoped that all the problems regarding 
administration and supervision, standardisation, disproportion in 
profile of training, geographical disproportion of training, cost 
and efficiency of training and problems of teaching equipment, staff, 
etc. will be solved effectively and efficiently soon. The university 
authorities have to separate general education from technical and vo- 
cational education and training and develop a competent separate cen- 
tral agency to promote and adininistcr vocational training and education. 

Non-Availability of Suitable Teachers 

Apart from the lack of ptorsical facilities, viz. buildings and 
teaching and training equipment, the main problem is the lack of suit- 
able teachers who can be entrusted to do the training. Engineers are 
mostly ernployod in V£u:ious development projects which are given higher 
priority conipared with teaching and training of technicians. Engineers 
oliemselves might consider the field work or table work more attractive 
conpared with teaching and training because of prospects of quick pro- 
motions, better facilities and pay. At present, there is no conpensa- 
toiy emolument in the teacliing px^ofession. Sometimes there is a ten- 
dency to push the unwanted engineers into the teacliing and training 
institutes in spite of their little or no interest in the profession. 
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How can a teaching and training institute run effectively and produce 
efficient technicians who are to be entrusted with ijiiportant development 
work? How can we expect better performance and solid achievements if we 
do not pay, special attention and provide facilities to the teaching and 
training programmes? Therefore, selection and recruitment of teaching 
personnel at vocational and technical institutes should be handled tact- 
fully. The scales of pay offered in teaching and training service should 
be attractive so that the best of tlio lot with the right bent of mind 
would be attracted to join the profession. 

Orienting the Mind Towards Accfuirin^ Technical SldXL at the 
School Level 

Like other developing countries, in Nepal, a heavy premium is 
placed on mere acquisition of knowledge centred mainly aroixnd theoiy 
and not its application. It is necessary tc introduce even at the 
school level concepts of "activity oriented'^ and "project method" in 
order to encourage self- study, this leading to education being more 
purposefiiL and dynamic* The concept of Self -Study is not only appli- 
cable to technology but also to all other areas of stiady, e.g. fine 
arts, social studies, etc. 

Education at school level should aim at providing a deeper 
scientific and mathematical Icnowledge combined with adaptability based 
on the method of "problem solving" and balanced by training in skill 
for co-ordination of mind and hand in different spheres. Only thus 
c..\n students who later on take to vocational and technical education 
and training adapt themselves to the demands of new advances in tech- 
nology. Actively oriented "work experience" at school provides the 
best means of developing mental, moral, social and pl:iysical powers of 
a student, and helps him in the formative stage to achieve a certain' 
degree of manipulative skill, to inculcate the dignity of manual work, 
to motivate the inquiring minds of the students for a vocational euid 
tecionical career by making them realise the importance of such courses 
in the building' up of the countiy and nation and particularly to oveiv 
come social prejudices inherent in parents and the students tov/ards 
/ vocational and technical careers and thus reduce undue attraction for 

^ "white-collar" careers. The New Education Plan, which was 'launched 

recently, aims at the orientation of the mind towards acquiring tcch- 
niciil skill and is intended to solve tlio problonis that existed in the 
past at the school level. 

Lack of Interest for Vocational and Technical Training 

One of the main problems in the field of vocational and tech- 
)iical training hc.s been t!io inability to get students of adequate 
quality for trainin^i. One of the reasons is, of course, tliat the 
prospec'cs in bein^i a teclinici^in are not as good as in other occupa- 
tions especially at a higher level. Vocational and technical educa- 
tion and training is, at pre^^ent, not so organised that every person 
can continue his education and training until his potentialities have 
been developed to the full. Appropriate measures should be taken to 
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provide facilities to up-grade his talent and sIcLll* The main drop-outs 
and diversion from vocational and technical occupations are due to non- 
recognition of the dignity of manual work and its importance in modem 
production processes by society and organisations in. general. 

Lack of Co-ordination Between Industry and Vocational and 
Technical Training 

The organisation of training programnes in co-operation with 
industiy including civil engineering and building industiy is important* 
So far, veiy little inf onnation is known in this field. If industiy is 
not prepared to or consider to co-oporato with government industri.al 
training institutes or government departments responsible for training, 
then no ^bstantial development can be achieved by cioy one of them. It 
is of great ingjortance for responsible authorities in Government and 
Industi^^ to see the training schemes in operation in other countries, 
particularly v;here there is close co-operation between training insti- 
tutions and industiy. 

The Lack of IJoms 

The other main problems of vocational and technical training both 
at the sldlled worker Or cral'tsman and the technician level ij the estab- 
lishment of suitable norms or standards in each of the trades or techno- 
logies and tlxe institutions with tests which will be recognised not only 
nationally but r2,so intern-itionally. 

An independent agency is to be set up to devise uoaxis of stand- 
ardised testn at all levels, after agreement over the terminologies of 
each skill or occupation from the sldlled worker or craftsman level 
right up to the engineering teclinician level. The test should be such 
that it is in accordance with the govemnK)nt national tests fuHy rep- 
resented by the industiy that will mainly be making use of trainees. 
It should maintain standards not only within each cotintiy but also out- 
side for the purpose of international exchange of people and information. 

Training Squipment and Text-books 

Well equipped laboratories and workshops are the mainstay of 
vocational and technical training institutes. Text-books and teaching 
manuals are to be made available for the effective teaching :ind training 
of skilled workers evA tcciinicians. A groat amount of funds is necessary 
for the above in conf)arision to general education. It is desirable for 
setting up a centralised agency for the design and production of educa- 
tion and training equipment £xnd teacliing manuals, to streamline purchas- 
ing procedures, to create a central pool for the procurement of foreign 
made equipment, to modify the fund allocating system and to e-^.Toct re- 
laxations in the operation of the standaid list. The principal aim in 
framing a standard list is to render guidance and help the training 
institutes in procuring the equipment as economically .:ind speedily as 
possible. 
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Sviggestions 

The prevailing situation of vocational and technical training 
in Nepal needs strong and tactfiil action in order to develop it within 
a short period of time. The foUovdng points shoiild be considered: 

(1) to set up a new look and approach to tlie problems in 
the light of national economic development in the coiinr- 
tiy bjr filling in the gaps and removing the weak points 
in present training procedures, 

(2) to find out ways and means of immediate future develop- 
ment of training on the basis of specialised manpower 
requirements according to the prevailing needs of tlie 
country. 

(3) to est:^blish a responsible and powerful top-level 
agency at the national level to take up all activities 
relating to the development of vocational ojid teclinical 
tr2dmjig, effectively and efficiently. 

Conclusion 

The economic proGpeili^r of a country is firmly hinged to the 
development of the knowledge, slciU and abilities of the people to 
transform national resources into sometl'iing useful to meet human want. 
U-e cannot develop knowledge, skill and abilities unless we have a top- 
level agency powerful and responsible to look af ^er all-round activities 
and development of the vocational and technical education and training. 
It is earnestly requested that all those concerned, viz. Ministries, 
Secretaries, National Planning Commission, Public Service Commission, 
the University and Industry should co-operate in their individual ca- 
pacity to provide a helping hand in developing vocational and teclinical 
tr-iining at different levels according to the prevailing needs of the 
country. So, in spite of going over the past, it may be profitable 
to give a new look and approach and to work energetically to meet the 
requirements of tho technical manpower at different levels. 

Panel ComnKsnts on Mr. Tuladhar^s Paper 

By Dr. D.D. Bhatt, Professor & Head of tlie Department of Botany 

Tri-Chandra College 

iSfter listening to Mr. Tuladhar^s presentation, in which he has 
dealt with the subject effectively, I feel there .is very little that I 
could add* 

Mr. Tuladhar has referred to the prerequisites for economic 
growth, that is, capital formation as well as human resources. But, 
to ny iBind, the most inyiorbant tiling is to have definite economic poli- 
cies from which eveiy thing else will flow. With regard to the formation 
of a national plan for vocational and technical training, factors such 
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as GUP, rate of growth, etc., serve as definite guide-lines. The crea- 
tion of a profile of manpower is no doubt detorminod by these factors, 
and once tliose are available the formation of plans becomes a much 
easier task. 

Mr. Tuladhar has rightly enphasised the need for assessing tlie 
manpower requirements after due consultation with those bodies wlxLch 
utilise the services of the products of the training institutes, par- 
ticularly industry. 

Another point v/hich he has highlighted relates to the inpartdLng 
of sldlls. At present tliere is too much bias towards the academic side, 
wIxLch is true not only in general education but also in vocational and 
technical education as weU. He has rightly pointed out the difference 
between education and training, the former being defined as ^*the process 
of kcep±n[T man's ndnd open to new knowledge*' wldle the latter being "the 
process of imparting skills to man'' . The question of helping students 
to acquire right attitudes and developing in them the "problem solving^' 
approach is of great inportance. But, it is not only the students who 
should have the right bent of Icind; the responsibility of parents and 
guardians in reorienting their tliinking towards vocational and te clinical 
education is no less important. This suggestion regarding "woric experi- 
ence'* in cchools is worth serious consideration. 

The problojn of training the trainers - the teachers - is a cru- 
cial one. This was brought out both' at the inau^jural session of the 
seminar as. well as in the afternoon discussions. Better emoluments, 
re- structuring of the recrcd.tment system, etc., are only partial ans- 
wers to the problem. Unless ws find persons who are comioitted to the 
task and with a sense of dedication, the objectives of vocational and 
technical or aiy kind of education will not be realised. In the final 
analysis, a^^ system of education shotild -speak out for itself, more so 
in tlie case of vocational and technical education. 

Mr. Tuladiiar has also referred to tiic lack ^of co-ordination bet- 
v;oen industiy and vocational and technical training. 'Industiy, being 
the principal user of the products of vocational and techriical institu- 
tions, should actively help the latter. In the course of a survey un- 
dortalcen by some of us for establishing an Institute of Applied Science 
raid Technology, we were disappointed in not getting precise responses 
from the private and public sectors of industry regarding their manr- 
power requirements. We also learnt that tlie NIDG, which has advanced 
several millions of rupees in the form of loans for the establishment 
of industries, has only made a minimal contribution for financing 
training. We have several profit raakinfi establishments in the country, 
nuch as the Nepal Bank, which arc in a position to help voeational and 
teclinical institutions. 

In other developing countries, industries provide substantial 
sums of money for research and development. The percentage of our 
population actively engaged in reseai»eh and development is not known. 
In 1966, I made a survey for Unesco on "research activities, facili- 
ties, personnel needs and interests in Nepal". What is the situation 
now? This is a matter which has to be looked into. 
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Mr, Tuladhar has cone up with the suggestion on the matter 
of co-ordination among various technical and vocational institutions. 
He has proposed that a powerful top level agency be established at 
the national level to take up all activities relating to the deve- 
lopment of vocational and technical training, effectively and effi- 
ciently. What sort of body does he have in mind? Is it the Science 
Policy Organisation, about which we have been talking so much in 
the past few years, but which we have not been able to sell to HMG 
so far. 

I would Like to thank Mr. Tiiladhar for his excellent paper. 

Panel Comments on Mr. Ttiladhar's Paper 

By Dr. K.B. Rajbhandaiy 
Principal, Agriculture College 
Pulchouk 

First of all I like to congratulate Mr. Tuladhar for his 
excellent paper. He has very vividly brought into focus some of 
the real problems in vocational and technical training particiilarly 
related to Nepal. 

Our main concern is to develop this country. For this we need 
economic growth, agricultural development and so on. Agriculture 
bears the brunt of the development effort. Agriculture is our main 
stay. Our economic growth is not possible witliout agricultural 
development. 

Our basic problem is the lack of development of the human re- 
sources. So our first taslc 3s to build up human capital. In other 
words, it means the improvement of education, skills, knowledge, 
hopefulness and then the attitudes of the people. 

Our New Educational Plan provides for vocational education to 
be an integral part of our general education and wiH contribute to 
the general objectives of education. It will contribute to the deve- 
lopment in the students of the ability to think and ability to solve 
tl'ie problems efficiently, acquire new skills and techniques. Thus 
they will be productive. The very aim of vocational education is 
tiiat students will have some skills and knowledge by the time they 
enter a vocation. 

Mr. Tuladhar has lightly pointed at the lack of a top-level 
co-ordinating agency. We should have a very effective co-oixiinating 
body. TMs is essential to avoid the wastage of our limited resources 
a^id aipoid duplication and at the same time for the maximum utilisation 
of resources. The New Educational Plan v;ill take care of this. 

Another problem he has pointed out is the non-availability of 
sm table teachers of the right kind. This is a chronic problem. Tea- 
oiiis^f} are badly neglected particularly agriculture teachers. The 
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teachers get veiy little incentives. They do not get aiy recognition 
and they have very little future prospects. This teaching profession 
sho^lld be made attractive and respectable. Every effort should be 
mde to create this type of attitude or dedication. We should also 
infuse tlie idea that not only acquiring knowledge and skills, but 
also a willingness to work or serve in ary part of o\xr country. We 
must show respect for the work and those who work with their hands 
liave a place in society. Learning by doing should be encouraged. 

Regarding lack of interest for vocational arxi technical train- 
ing, I would not like to point out that the job should be such that 
it should be attractive, productive, respectable arxi also there are 
prospects for the futiare. 

There is a dearth of text-books and teaching materials. 
Generally, we all get them from other countries. There are provi- 
sions in the New Educational Plan to produce the required textr- 
books and encourage writers to write books. 

Lastly, I would like to conclude with the remark that a dove- 
loping country like Nepal - 93^ on agriculture shoiOd have more 
agriciiltural biased vocational training without replacing the other 
areas of nonr-agricultural biased vocational training. 



Tho Role of Industry as a User and Producer of 
Technically Trained Personnel in Nepal 

By 

Mr. Jioddha Bahadur Shrestha 
Chairman 
Biratnagar Jute Mill 

Introduction 

The contribution of industry in using and producing technically 
trained personnel in Nepal is so little that there is nothing much to 
write about. Still, I have tried to collect some inaterial suggesting 
some measures for inprovement. As I could not make spociCic surveys 
of Liost of the industries, w observations are based on the Jute and 
Sugar private- sector industries of Biratnagar with which I an connec-^ 
ted. But I believe that the practices, procedures and basic problems 
of ny. sanple would generally be applicable to other industries as welL» 
As far as ity information goes the State-sector industries have a better 
performance in this roijard^ 

Brief Histor/ of Industrial Development 

The first organised type of industry can be traced to early 7th 
centuaiy when Nepalose craftsmen of Kathmandu Valley used to cast metal 
images and export them to Tibet. This metal casting industry still 
exists and is a source of earning foreign exchange. 

The foundation of industrj*^ in the laodern sense was laid in 1936 
with the establishment of the Biratnagar Jute Mill. During tlie period 
1936 to 1950 several industries connected witli matches, sugar, plywood, 
cotton textiles, cigarettes, jute press, rice, oil and other small 
cottage industries were established. 

The period 1950 to I960, the first decade of our democratic f ree- 
dov.i, saw tho formulation of First Five Year Plan. The Treaiy of Trade 
and Transit with India was signed. Industrial development was confined 
to a few match factories, sugar and distillery. Industrial Estate and 
few Rice and Oil Hills. The Nepal Industrial Development Corporation 
was established. 

Tho period 1%0 to 1970 saw tlio implemontation of Second and 
Third Econorac Plans. The Soviet aided Sugar and Cigarette Factories, 
Chinese aided Leather Shoes and Brick-Tile Factories, Industrial Es- 
tates, Re-Rolling, Agriculture Tools, Straw Board, Juto Press, Stain- 
less Steel Utensils, Syn'bhetic Textiles, and several other industries 
connected \>dth wood, live-stock, art and handicrafts, paints, caru>* 
bamboo, soap, catechu, fruit-canning, knitting-hosiery and ready-wade 
gco^ents were established during this period. 



Wc have already wasted about 2 years of the current Fourth Plan 
in estimating our failures in establishing the wrong typo of industries 
in the Third Plan and choosing the right type for the Fourth Plan. But 
quite recently in response to tlie call made ty His Majesty the King 
"to work in vnision to rally the forces of development" the Government 
is currently preparing a Two Year Economic Plan. 

Factory Legislation 

The histoiy of factory legislation in Nepal dates only from 1959 
v;hcn the first Factoiy Act was enacted to make proper arrangements in 
respect to factories and factory workers. The preamble of the Act pur- 
ports "to maintain peace and tranquillity and ensure the economic wel- 
fare of the general public by making suitable arrangements, safety and 
comfort of factory workers and the settlen^nt of disputes between fac- 
tory owners and workors". The different chapters of the Act relate to 
the establishment of factories, power of tiie Inspector, health, safety, 
working hours, welfare provisions, wages, duties and punishment. 

The Minimum Wages regulation wns enforced only in some industries 
of Biratnagar in 1965. The workors v;cre grouped ' --to four categories: 
unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled and highly skilled -'according to thoir 
wages and not according to their respective skills on the job. A re- 
ference was only made of the prevailing apprenticeship system in some 
industries and the employers wore forced to fix the period of training 
of a new apprentice at the time of appointment and the ernployers were 
given liberty either to appoint him permanently or discharge him after 
the result of the training. 

The Role as a User 

The cacogory, strongtli of eiiployceo aijd nunbor of technically 
qualified or trained personnel with the minimum oiud maximuiii wages of 
the Jute and Sugar Mills have been shown in Tablr^ 1 which will indi- 
cate that the number of tech;dcaLly qualified or trained personnel 
is negligible. In spite of 35 years of existence 67% of the workers 
at the Jute Mill are still non-Nepalese. 

There is no law governing the appointment or recruitment of wor^ 
kcrs in the industries. A general circular has been issued by the Govern- 
mont wherein the enployers have been asked to give preference to Nepalese 
workers and pcriiiission of the governinont is necessary to appoint Non- 
Nepalese and dismiss Nepalese workers. But tlais circular is not effec- 
tive in practice. 

Generally recruitment of nonr-supcrvisory unskilled, semi-skilled 
:.nd 'skilled workers is done on the basis of experience in the particulsir 
skill and physical fitness accompanied by the recommendation of one of 
the permanent emploryees. Tlie pre-employment interview is conducted by 
the Labour Officer and the applicant is appraised of his duties and res- 
ponsibilities in his job position, the risk involved and the wiiges he 
will get. After the successful conplction of all the fon.ialities the 
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Tabic 1 
Biratna^zar Jute Mills Ltd.© 



Category 


Strength of Workers 


Number of 
Technically 


Miniiiiura - 
WagsjG per 
Month in 
Rupees 


Maximun 


Nepalese 


Non, Nep. 


Total 


Qualified/ 
Trained 




Tcohnologi sts/ 
Engineers 


2 


2 


4 


3 


1200 


2700 


Industrial Eng. 
Teclinicianrs 


25 


33 


58 


1 


350 


1050 


Ski.llcd V/orkers 




176 


220 


9"- 




350 


Serai-Skilled/ 
Unskilled Workers 




1697 


2545 


25- 


158 


248 




919 


1908 


2827 


38 








Moran;^ Sucar Mills Ltd.tttO 






Teclmologi sts/ 
Engineers 


1 


1 


2 


* 2 


800 


2100 


indU3trial/Eng. 
Teclinicians 


5 


8 


13 


4 


350 


700 


Skilled Workers 


21 


27 


48 


NIL 


270 


300 


Serl-Skilled/ 
Unskilled V/orkers 


295 


60 


355 


8^'- 


:65 


270 

1 



^Trainud in local Vocational Training Centre , 
4Hf229 have roceivcd apprentice sliip training in the factory. 

U33f^ of the workers are Nop.JLoGO (fj% norKNopalesOt 
GG77$^ of the workers are Nepaloso zy/o non^NGpalcse. 
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naino of the candidate is rocistercd as a casual worker. He has to re- 
port^ to the Labour Office dailj^ till he is emnlqjrod as a substitute worker 
to fill tlie tci^poraiy vacancy caused hy a pei.7iancnt worker. As there is 
no charcG of getting technically trained hands, generally the relatives 
of tlie perrnanent employees get preference. In the mechanical section, 
preference is given to the applicants who have completed their traiixLng ' 
in tiic local Vocational Training Centre. 

Some industries do not observe tiiis lengthy procedure arid import 
skilled labour from India by giving higher wages and better incentives 
on a contract basis for a certain peilod. As industry is establislied 
almost exclusively on the profit motive, there are emplqyers who do not 
want to have anything to do with recruiting local people and give oppoiv 
tunities to learn the skills. Retrenchment of perm?>nent workers of any 
nationality is not possible xmder the existing circurastances to make 
room for technically trained local personnel. 

An educated young boy would not like to be a craftsman because 
the profession is looked down in society. I know of a foreman in 
Jute MiH who could not persuade his High School passed son to take up 
the fathor^s profession and was einployod by inc as a clerk. Parents and 
children both need to be educated and re-oriented. " 

Maj^y of the qualified young people who had their education outside 
Nepal and who have enjoyed the modern amenities of city life .'ire not wil- 
ling to work in the industries which rro gcn.irally situated in the hot 
and hurud terai region. VJe want skilled carpenters, masons, welders, 
fitters and electricians from the Technical Institutes of the Kathraandu 
Valley but we are not getting thorn. The result is tliat we fill the va- 
cancies with v/hoeoever people wo get hold of irrespective of their sicill, 
training and n:\tionality. 

Most of the Techi'iicnl Training Institutes and Centres are located 
in the Kathmandu Valley, whereas oil the industries except tw.o Industrial 
Estates consisting of small units are located outside the vdley. AH tho 
'.luto-mcchonlcs, electricians, mechanics and mechanical draftsmen produced 

the Tr.aining Institutes and Centres have been absorbed within the 
V.illey itself. The overseers of the Nepal Engineering Institute arc mostly 
cnplqyed. The position is such that the industries located outside the 
volley can^iot get the services of the products of those institutions as 
the turnover is too low conqpared to, tlie demands of ttie industries in the 
country. Moreover the courses offered for traiixLng are only meant for 
macliine maintenance and do not meet the demands of -the industries to fill- 
up their requirements of the manufaeturing units* 

It is high time wc examine mid analyse how far the wage structure 
is adequate, what role the newly opened Labour Department of His Majesty»s 
Government can play in rccraitment of en^loyees and how closer collabora- 
tion between industry and the teclinicid institutions could help in bridg- 
ing tlie guir between the demand for and tlie supply of tlie techiiicians and 
craftsmen needed by industry. It is not that there is a shortage of per- 
sonnel at all technical levels. On the one hand tliere is a serious shor^ 
tage of sldlled craftsmen and technicians and on the other there are 



surpluses of technologists arid engineers which mo are unable to utilise 
because they arc not adaptable to the needs and requirements of industry • 
The jute mills hod to cnploy cotton textile graduates as jute technicians 
because there is not a single cotton niill to engage them* 

The Role as a Producer 

The industries have practically done nothing in this field. How- 
ever, I would like to mention here some activities of the local Vocational 
Training Centre, Productivity Council and tlie Apprenticeship Training 
prograimae directly initiated by the Jute Mills, 

The Vocational Training Centre was started in I960 v/ith the help 
of Mr* \'h Powrie, an ILO Eixpert. The object of the training was to im- 
i^rove the strmdard of skilled labour for all the factories in the dis- 
trict both in machine operations ana macMnv^ and tool inaintenance and 
to extend the traininv^ for those showin/^ aptitude in order that they 
raay be upgraded either to bettor work or as ciiarge-hands • Trainees 
were to be recruited from existing employees of the various iTdlls and 
not from uneii5:>loyed people. Duriai; training it was obligatory for the 
Oioployer to pay the trainee his full x/ages. Encouragement had to be 
given by the er.rploycrs by way of increment in v/a^es or upgrading. 

Table 2 will show. that this Centre has produced 179 successful 
trainees in about 12 years. Out of tl-iis total 124, worlcing in dif- 
ferent factories i.K>stly as serni-slcilled workers. The Jute Mill h'ls 
2765 sldlllcd and sei»u-sldJ.lcd uorkors and only 34 persons from this 
Centre have till now becxi absorbed • I have bev.-n given to imderstand 
tliat the low quality of the , trained personnel ^md recruitment by the 
Centre of nonr-en^lcyees of the factories due to amended regulations 
are some of the main caus.es of roluctc.nce shown by tlio iridustries to 
absorb all tliu successful tr:d.nees, Tiiis Centre has neither been" able 
to fulfil its objective in respect of; starting tlic training; course for 
macjhine operation nor has it succeeded in improving t!ie standard of 
skilled labour reqmrcd for m,achino tool maintenance. 

The Productivity Council W'^s started in 1963 with financial con- 
tribution from local industries. The Council h.\s org/iniscd sliort dura- 
tion seminars and courses on* job motliod training, super\dso2y develop- 
.nont and productivity promotion. Unfortunately, the activities of the 
Coxincil is at a stand-still for 5 years aniLi it is liigh time that some- 
thing is done to activate it. 

Apprenticesliip training wj..: started regularly in the Jute Mills 
in 1962. The result of 10 years, as shov/n in Tabic 3, will indicate 
that out of 717 trainees selected, 200 left tl'io training, 517 coirpleted 
tlie course and only 229 got jobs. The Apprenticesliip Training of the 
Jute Mill has not been successful either in quoDity or quantity due to 
the foUov/ing reasons: 

1. Selection of trainee % was defective^ 

2. No conpetent supervisors or trainers were appointed, 
3» Ten or 12 weeks training period was too short, 
4» Wo separate equipment or macliines were provided to the trainees, 

^ 5» After the successful training service was not guaranteed. 

ERIC 
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Tabic 2 

Vocational Ti-aining Centre. Biratnat^ar 



Year 


Course 


iKO# OX ouccessiiu. 
Candidates 


Trairiing Experts 


1960 


6 Months 


8 


Mr, W. Powrio (ILO) 


±yo± 


If 


5 


Mr. W. Pourie (iLO) 




ti 

11 


10 


Mr* R, Singh (Jute Mill) 
Mr. S. Pati (Jute Mill) 


1963 


a 


31 


Mr. V/. Newman (iLO) 


1964 


It 


22 


Mr. VJ. Hewnan (iLO) 






19 


Mt. H. Pokhrel (Counterpart) 


1966 


1 Year 


11 


Mr. P. Iloiler (itO) 
Mr. M. Polchrcl 
Mr. P. Basnet 


1967 


11 


16 


ff 


1963 


11 


12 


M/s. Pokhrel/Basnet 


1969 


If 


10 


Mr. P. /iasnot 


1970 


If 


13 


M/s. Joshi, Pokhrel, 
Basnet 


1971 


it 


22 
170 


It 


Out of tlds total successful trainees,. 124 a^i^ working in the 
different local industries. 



erIc 
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Table 3 

Apprentice Training 
Biratnagar Juto Mills Ltd r 



Year 


Trainees 
Selected 


Left During 
Training 


Successfiil 
Trainees 


Trainees on the 
Job 






20 


77 ) 




1963/64 


92 


16 


76 ) 




1964/65 


40 


34 


26 ) 




1965/66 


20 


5 


15 ) 


112 


1966/67 


28 


7 


21 ) 




1967/68 


122 


31 


91 ) 




1968/69 


47 


13 


34) 






4^ 


106 


340 


112 


1969AO 


165 


51 




70 


1970/71 


32 


17 


15 


15 


1971A2 


74 


26 


if 


32 




717 


200 


517 


229 



Normal period of training is 10-12 weeks. 
Trainees get Rs,20/-- per week as allowance. 
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Wc have now come to the conclusion that all other difficulties 
can be overcome except getting the services of con5)etent supervisors 
for on-the-job training. Our best machine-man and foreman could not 
teach the craft to the apprentice because they did not possess the 
knack of teaching. After giving the apprentices one or two demonstra- 
tions to do a particular job, they leave the apprentice alone to learn 
through trial and error method as they had themselves learnt during 
their time. 

At the lower level a large oody of skilled and semi-sldlled 
craftsmen are needed and in the context of the Jute Industry it has 
been established that the shortage of men in higher grades of know- 
ledge and experience is not so serious as in the case of craftsmen 
of all types who must be trained not in dozens but in hundreds eveiy 
year. 

The shortage of trained mar5)ower has constituted a serious im- 
pediment to fulfil our targets of production which is about 15% less 
than the e:q)ccted standard efficiency of the machines in ttio Jute Mills. 
Unless an adequate cadre of technically skilled personnel is built up 
by the industry not only for normal operation but also fbr new plants 
which sooner or later will have to replace the old oiles. The industry 
will continue to depend. on inported labour and will always be faced 
with the problems inherent in this kind of dependence. 

The training aspect has also been neglected by such an interna- 
tional body like the Asian Development Banlc. A loan for Jute Develop- 
ment Project with the foreign exchange cost of U.S. #4J0, 00,000 to be 
financed hy ADB was negotiated and subsidiary loan agreement between 
ffi'iG and the Juto MxHg was signed. In the allocation of loan proceeds 
tile amount for necessaiy equipment, etc., for the modernisation include 
the foreign currency cost of installation and training of only four 
technicians from the two Jute Mills for six months at the machinery 
manufacturer's headquarters. The training of only two technicians of 
the Biratnagar Jute Mills which has the strength of 2700 workers mostly 
without technical training cannot be considered a correct estimate and 
planning in personnel training to handle new sophisticated machines. 

Suggestions 

Basically I feel that to inpart training and financing such insti- 
tutions is the responsibility of the Government and providing jobs the 
responsibility of industry. But the responsibility is so large and fhe 
Government resources so meagre that the sharing of this responsibility 
is a necessity and demand of the time not orOy of the Government and 
the industries but also of the international agencies* 

The colloction of industrial data and information on specific 
cpaantity, type and kind of skilled workers and technicians needed by 
the industries shotad tc the immediate task of the newly opened Labour 
Department of HMG which should also work as an Enploymcnt Exchange for 
skilled labour and technicians* 
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Technical Training Institutes or Centres should be opened in all 
the regiono where there are groups of industries enjploying more than 
3000 workers. A group of large industries like two jute iidJLls at Birat- 
nagar with about /^OOO cxttployecs should be asked to combine and substan- 
tially finance such Regional Institutes or Centres. 

Industry employing more than 300 v/orkcrs should compulsorily es- 
tablish Apprentice Training schemes and provide opportunities and fin- 
ance required for technical training to their enployees. Smaller ones 
shouDd make arrangements with the Regional Institute te meet their dc- 
rrionds of skilled labour without any contribution. 

As the government owns and controls a number of large and inpor- 
tant industries like jute, sugar and cigarette, state sector industries 
should give a lead in the matter of training • 

A time-limit of not laore tlian 5 years be fixed within v/hich the 
employers of the existing industries should be asked to replace the im- 
ported labour by skilled workers and technicians of Nepalese origin. 

Before issuing license to open any new industry the req\aircraents 
of the skilled personnel in the industry shoiald be ascertained and ar- 
rangements made by the Labour Department to meet the demand by imparting 
necessary training* 

To sell the idea of the benefit and inportance of technical train- 
ing programiiies and to develop supervisory and managerial ability, manage- 
ment development and training programmes should be conducted regularly. 

Conclusion 

The holding of this Seminar coiiLd be a very opportune occasion 
to propose solid measures to His Majesty's Government for the solution 
of iio problems of technical training in Nepal. The interest shown by 
international agencies is not adequatrC and they should come forward to 
extend more help. The enployers sliould be laorc willing to co-eperate 
and contribute. Lastly, I woiald like to thanlc the sponsors of this 
Seminar forgivin-^ mo the opportunity to exchange ideas with other 
experienced and e^q^ert participants. I wish the Seiirlnar a grand 
rjuecess. 

Panel Comments on Mr, Shrestlia's Pap(->r 

By Mr. G.S* Glaister 
Project Manager 
Road Feasibility Study, Kupondole 

I consider tliat this Seminar is very timely coming as it does 
rit a stage when His Majesty's Government is exerting every effort to 
iccclerate the pace of development. The pace and economic effective- 
ness of development depends to a large extent on tlie quantity and 

See Appendix III . 
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quality of the nation's technologists, technicians arxi skilled and 
sem-skxlled workmen. The training of this personnel has therefore 
a direct effect on the implementation of the development proeramme 
and its subsequent efficient runnin'g. 

There are one or two points which I consider should bo stres- 
sed. There is, in my opinion, a need to clear3;>' differentiate bet- 
ween and define Vocational Education and Vocational Training. There 
IS a tendency to equate the two and to confuse their two distinct 
lunctions. Vocational Education is catered for in the National 
Education Plan at High School Level a«i above. Vocational Train- 
ing is catered for in the Plan at Technician Level only. Techno- 
logical education depends largely on overseas training as at 
present. The Plan, however, does not appear to cater for Voca- 
tional Training at skilled trade level for youths and adults. 

If Nepal is to develop an indigenous capability in the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of the infra- structure it must 
built up a body of labour in the skilled and semi-skilled trades. 
Vocational training will do this but it is essential and vit^l that 
the body of people trained comprises those who will be satisfied 
i>i th careers as skived _ai^emi^TgL ned artisans . Generally speak- 
ing this class of person will i jt bo found among successful S.L.C. 
candidates. The intake to Trade Training Institutes should there- 
fore be from the failed 3.L.C. and downi^ards. Exceptions may have 
been made m the early years in voiy highly skilled trades but the 
general principle is inportant. 

. . 'L^??*!' ^3 ^ "°ed to keep Trade Training in the right Perspec- 
tJI?^*+ .-^^^ labour is a resource input to Industry (and I use 
industry in the widest sense as arsy productive process) and its 
nature, quality and quantity ji!u_3t be related to the needs of Indus - 
try. It should not be thought of as a good in itself isolated from 
the labour input needs of the community. The inculcation of a vo- 
cational attitude of mind is the role of Vocational Educati on not 
vocational Training . 

- ■ • ■'■*_£°^°*'s there is a primary need tliat the Vocational 

iraimng Programme should be closely co-ordinated with the needs of 
x-iOustry. It follows that Industry must be adequately represented ■ 
on a-xy body which is responsible for Vocational Training policy and 
iiiploraentation. Labour dtself must also be represented on such a 
.;Ody to see that an equitable balance is maintained between the 
'^^i^°^^^^°yer3 and the welfare of the work force. It is sug- 
gested that the Ministry' of Labour mi^ht be considered as providing 
tae correct administrative '■climate" to fulfil these functions. 

It is most important that instructors of skilled arxi semi- 
skilled trades should themselves be skilled. It follows therefore 
fciiat skilled artisans should be trained to instruct and not the 
otner round. 
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There is a need for salary structures to overlap. The tech- 
nician scale should overlap the technologist scale by about 50% of 
the time scale with prize appointments beyoni the time scale. A 
completely separate salary structure is necessary for skilled and 
oerrd-skilled artisans. It is suggested that this should be pegged 
to the actual time worked and have prevision for productivity 
incentives. The remuneration of skilled artisans should overlap 
the technician time scale of salaries. 



Panel Comments on Mr. Shrestha's Paper 

By Dr. Parasar N. Suwal 
Principal, Ananda Kuti College 



The title of Mr. Shrestha's paper suggests the role of industry 
only in using or producing technically trained personnel in Nepal but 
the contents take care of the case aspects oC the problem also viz., 
the rol^ of industry in aiding the production of such personnel. Th^ 
observations are restricted to the case of only two mills in Birat^ 
nogar but conang from a person of Mr. Shrestha's stature and experi- 
ence we may accept that the observations are applicable to alllhT 
industries in Nepal. 



'74-;! !'' ^ ^^^"^ '^'^ °^ "^^^ craftsiaenship dating back to 
the 7th centuiy but no mention has been made of local traditional 

n "T^* 0, ^^'^^^ °^ progress of industrialisation of the 

country has been made and his comments on the choice of the type of 
i^^ustry in the National Development Plan need serious coSidSation. 

The Factory Legislation in Nepal dates from 1959 but it is 
.irprasing to note that minimum wages regulation has been enforced 
' oS ?h!^r^ industries only. We do not 

...low the obstacles m implementing such an important regulation 
m all ihe industries of Nepal. eguj^ oj.ua 

We also note that the number of technically qualified personnel 
mcTlft^irrlT.^'' has resulted in thb produJti^n bein^ LL"^' 
S miisf ^ ^'^''^'"^ '^^"^^^ efficiency of machi^s in the 

11- h.i^rr''?!''^°^^°'-^'^ ^^"S preferer^e to Nepali workers 
li-^o been found to be ineffective in practice due to varioS reasons. 

It is heartening to note that the industry i«? P-+-,hl-; oV,^/j =i 

•■'■^11 been observed that skilled persons from the Kathmandu " 

;S Scfurof't\;T''^ '° '^"^ - this c^nSct"? 
z.iQ xocation of the training institutes and centres need serious 



thinking. They may be located most profitably near the sources of 
employment. It has been observed that, firstly , the turn cut from 
the present limitations is low conpared to the demands of the Irdus- 
tiy; and secondly , that the actual needs of the industries have not 
been taken into consideration in devising the training programmes. 
This disparity in the actual needs must be solved quickly. The 
Human Resources Division must be more active in analysing the skill 
needs for different levels and sectors and may be tlie medium for 
carrying out a meaningful dialogue between the employers and ttie 
trainers* Mr. Shrestha has mentioned the eiqployment of textile 
technologists in Jute Mills and their performance does not seem 
to be upto the mark. Perhaps tliis is a case of individual adjust- 
ment as the main process in both cases is the same. 

The industry has done practically nothing as the role of 
producer of trained skilled workers but mention has been made of 
the local vocational training centre, the Productivity Council 
tliat has ceased fuiX;tioning and the apprenticeship training pro- 
gramme vMch has not been quite successful for various reasons. 

The best part of the paper contains the suggestions put 
forward. The suggestions are concrete and the suggestion that 
the industries should shoulder a part of the biirdcn involved 
in training programine is very welcome. 

Lastly, I thank Mr. v^iresbha for his excellent paper and the 
precise and accurate observation in it and the valuable sugp-estions 
he has put forward. ^ 

Panel Comments on Mr« Shrestha^ s Paper 

By Mr. T.N. Shrestha 
Member, Nepal Chamber of Commerce & Industry 

I want 'to e^qpress ny tharJcs to the Chairman for giving me tliis 
opportunity to speak a few words on Mr. J.B. Shrestha »s paper. As I 
represent the Federation of Nepal Chamber of Commerce and Industiy, 
I share most of the views expressed by Mr* J.B, Shrestha in Ms 
excellent paper. 

I would like to confine ncr observations to areas which are 
not covered by Mr. J*B. Shrestha. Firstly, I would like to dweUL 
on the deplorable state of inlustides such as metal carving, wood 
carving and handicraft. There is a serious shortage of skilled 
people to preserve this traditiona] ard indigenous industiy. In 
fact, this is the industry which produces curios of rare artistic 
value and which is a tourist attraction and foreign exchange 
earner. I suggest that the training in skill development in this 
area should be encouraged. 
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Coming to the point of factory legislation which aims at main- 
taining peace and tranquilil^y in the factory, ranging from general 
vjelfare of tlie workers to punishment and settlement of disputes bet- 
ween factory owners dni workers, iny opinion is that the promulgation 
of legislation alone will not achieve this aim. The disparities 
between factory owners and workers will certainly hanper the proper 
running of the industiy and inhibit its progress. It is of primary 
importance that owners should be able to win the heart of workers 
and change the psychological environment of the workers by giving 
them possible facilities and making them londer stand that the pro- 
gress of factory will promote their own welfare in particular and 
national welfare in general. If this realisation comes to them 
it will help maintain tranquility in factory and also help in 
boosting production. 

Taking the point of industry's role as user of technical man- 
power in which Mr- Shrestha categorically reflects that techi'dcally 
qualified or trained personnel is neglected and adds that inspite 
o£ 35 years of existence of Jute Mills 67 5^ of the workers are still 
nonr-Nepalese. It is quite astonishing to find this figure. This 
reminds me of Mr. Gregorio P. Espinosa*s paper where he points out 
that "local counterparts of right provisio>i should be made to ensure 
that the expert also report regularly to the recipient government 
concerned on tlaeir performance and ^he problems encountered" . The 
successful implementation of it will help irxjrease the number of 
trained Nepalese x.;orkers. Mr. Shrestha in his paper remarked I'Th^rc 
is industry which is set up solely for profit motive and en^ployers 
v/ho absolutely do not want to have aiyttang to do witii recruiling 
the local people and give opportunity to develop the skill" I would 
like to add that this sort of thing should not be encouraged at all. 
Proper care should be taken both by Government and the concerned 
agencie s . 

The Seminar is being organised at the right moment when His 
Majesty*s Government, under the wise ard farsighted leadership of 
His Majesty King Birendra, is introducing the New National Educa- 
tion ^stem which lays special eniphasis on vocational and technical 
training. Besides this, a Two Year Plan is being prepared by H.M.G. 
vjhich gives opportunities to all investors, foreign and national, for 
inaking economic development successful through industrialisation. For 
this too, we need a lot of technically trained people. This Colomibo 
Plan Seminar on "National Planning of Vocational and Technical Train- 
ing" will throw light on the necessity of sUch technicians of all 
levels to help industrial growth in general. I might add that the 
area of co-ordination among different Government agencies is also 
a pertinent field for discussion. 

This Seminar is the first of its kind sponsored jointly by 
His Majesty's Government and Colombo Plan Bureau, which highlights 
the true spirit of Colombo Plan, 'Planning Prosperity Together^ . 
I earnestly hope that the outcome of this seminar would be fruitful. 
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In conclusion, I want to draw the attention of all learnad arxl 
distinguished persons to His Majesty King Bircrdra's invaluable words 
"Talk less and Work more" * 

I wish this Seminar a grand success. 
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SESSION THREE 

Discussion Group Reports 
GROUP A 

Questdons on Mr* Espinosa^s Paper 

!• What are the laa.ior steps that should bo taken for the national 
planning of vocational and technical training in Nopal as a 
part of the overall dovelopnent plan ? 

It was agreed that a long-tern vocational and technical 
training prograni:3e be inclxided to be effectively inplemented 
in the overall development plan of Nepal* 

Before drafting a new perspective vocational and tech- 
nical education plan a detailed sui*vey and research ehould be 
conducted by the appropriate authorities to find out tlic level 
of the labour force available for training and tlie need of 
trained personnel for different sectors* 

A short-tern plan may, hov/ovor, be made to meet the 
immediate needs* This should also be prepared by a co- 
ordinated approach based on the needs of different sectors. 

It was suggested that a National Level Council or 
Cormttee be formed to co-ordinate the different sectors 
and levels of vocational and teclinical education and 
training . 

2« Is ttiere a serious imbalance in the prevailing system of education . 
with a widespread preference for an academic type of education? If 
so, what measu res can be suggested for changing the vocational and 
technical education system in Nepal so that a quantitative expanr 
sion in the facilities could be effected along with an improyepent 
in the quality and content of education ? 

It was agreed that there is a serious imbalance in the pre*- 
vailing education system with a preference for an acaderric type 
of education. 

It was suggested that a five to seven year plan is insuffi- 
cient to ensure the supply of vocationally and technically trained 
personnel so that a long-tern perspective plan of a:t least 10 to 
15 years should be drawn up on the basis of a survey ani research • 

The New Education Plan is intended to produce vocationally 
oriented persons after tliey come out of school* In the school 
they will be using 30 to 40 per cent of their total tine for 
vocational education which '^11 not be sufficient for them for 
direct employment. So it was suggested that up to Grade 7 the 
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New Education Plan should be as planned. Commencing with 
Grade 8 the vocational stream should be made to learn more 
vocational and technical mtters* The percentage of their 
tine devoted in school for vocational and technical educa- 
tion shoiild be increased to 60 per cent* With this inten- 
sive training the certificate holders may directly be ert^ 
ployed in the jobs for which they are trained for. 

The working hours in schools should be increased and 
holidays .cut down. 

3» How can external assistance be used effectively in developing 
vocational and technical training in Nepal without creating a 
multiplicity of training standairds ? 

As suggested in the New Education Plan, training re- 
quireiiients .should be channelled through the National Agency 
responsible for vocational and technic£il training. This 
Agency or Committee should in consultation with the concerned 
' departments decide the types of assistance needed ana the 
staniards to be maintained* 

Questions on Mr* Thakur's Papar 

4* In planning trainiiig at tho national level, should pilorit\^ be 
given to selec ted sectors of the economy? On what basis ishould 
occupations, f or which training programmes are to be arrang ed. 
be selected ? 

As ttiG Fourth Plan of the country has already fixed the 
priorities, it was suggested that the planning of vocational 
and technical training at the national level shoiild follow the 
same pattern. The priorities should be such that hhey are put 
to the most productive and economic use. 

The training prograinme bei.ng planned should take into 
account the infltix of popiolation from the hills to the terai 
and the opportunities should be suited to the persons avail- 
able for training who should be put to the best use rather 
than getting them to revert to traditional agriculture ♦ 

5» In planning traini ng, priority should be driven to ensurimr ap. 
adequate suppIv of qualified and well trained teachers and 
instructors for training institutions. What steps are consi- 
dered nocessaiy to achieve this ob.iective ? 

It was agreed that an adequate supply of trained teachers 
are needed for the dovelopLient of vocational and technical train- 
ing. 



Apart from the KBasures suggested iA the New Education 
Plan, the following steps be taken to ensure an adequate 
supply of teachers: 

(i) Upgrading the teachers in service through short- 
term courses^ refresher courses, etc.; as needed; 

(ii) Providing fellow/hips and stipends for teachers 
to follow courses in training institutes; 

(iii) Providing loan incentives to teachers; 

(iv) Encouraging women teachers to teach particularly 
at primary level; 

(v) Providing opportunities for overseas training in 
specialised subjects. 

In the case of vocational and technical teaching, skilled 
workers should be invited to demonstrate sk? Us and techniquefe 
to trainees. The theoretical content should be imparted by 
regular teachers. 

Some way should be found for seeking persons who have an 
aptitxide for teaching but are employed elsewhere and throvigh 
inducement and incentives tliey diould be made • teachers . 

As teaching at the primary level is a fairly difficult 
and important task, teacliing at this level should be entrusted 
to persons who haVe an adequate knowledge of psychology, child 
care, etc. For this purpose incentives sxich as better salaries 
and conditions of service should be provided. 

It was felt that there are a number of teacher ediicators 
scattered in different fields so that it woxild be advisable to 
create a pool of such persons for training new teachers. In 
specialised subjects in which the countiy lacks qualified teach-* 
ers, persons may be brought in from abroad for short periods. 

If a specialised "type of training is not possible in 
Nepal, teacher trainers may be sent abroad fur training in 
such fields. 

For specialised vocational and technical training at 
school level it was sxiggestcd that well experienced workers 
be given training in the methods of teaching so as to enable 
them to teach in schools. 

The teaching profession should be made more prestigious 
\d.th better opportunities for promotion a3:xi enhanced salaries 
so that saitable persons may be attracted to become teachers 
and stay in the profession^ 
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6. How can the technic al knowledjge and skills of retired Gurkh^ 
soldiers who ha ve served in the British and Indian Armies hf. 
used eff ectively to improve training^ programmes in Nepal ? 

It was agreed that retired soldiers of the British 
and Indian Armies are well trained and job opportunities 
should be provided for them in Nepal. 

The bettor trained soldiers should be utilised as 
teachers in the vocational and techrdcal streams in schools. 

Returning soldiers should be provided loans and cer- 
tain basic training so that thqy may be able to start small 
businesses or be self-enployed. 

Training in horticulture, bee keeping, sericulture anj 
sheep breeding should be provided so that they can be gain- 
fully employed when they return to their homes in the hills 
after mai^ years of separation from the family. 

For vocationally and technically trained persons, rec- 
ruitment rules of HMG and Public Services Cosiraission sliould 
be considerably liberalised without which they can never hope 
to secure employment in the public sector. 

Quostionfl on Mr. Tu^nr^har's Pap r>r 

7. I-mat machinorsr should c p t up at thn r^ tionnl. .on.i . ^.o-h^.-. 
and local levnls to .k.- h, the varnn... rnjj " ^^^TfZ^ 

Of industry (empiovp... .n.i .... .j^er^) „ P_.,^ o "'^^^'^ 

New E<^i!?^+-^°S^"^- *° vocational education in the 

Ss oier" S^ti' r'"^"^^^^- But the part that the Plan 

feolfZZ \ ^'^^^^ ^« illiterate and 

S^i inadequate and should be reconsi- 

dered. It was suggested that a separate Central Organisatio? ^> 

SalSn^'for '"t ^^^^^ °^ voLt"o:S 

cSTSso "^^"-"^ ^ Organisation 

couid also suporviae the training programme for adults. 

be °^ yocational training 

ZtS^Til\i l.^^ ^^^'"^ °^ vocational education as 

outlined in the Plan and its operations need not fall within 
the jurisdiction of the University. wmnin 

v«:riouI^oS^?°f ? ^^"^""^ Organisation could co-oiHiinate the 
loc^leveS! "^"^ "^'^ ^°"^> 

This Organisation should consist of members of the train- 
xng profession, representatives of major industries, chLSS 
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of commerce, labour organisations, woman and youth organisations, 
peasant organisations, etc. 



^« Is it feasible to establish a higher level technical institution 
in Nepal at present or should the present arrangements for train -- 
ing graduate engineers and specialised technici£uis abroad continue ? 

It was not considered to' be appropriate to establish a higher 
level teclxnical institution in Nepal at present because the immedi- 
ate needs of thd country are for middle level technicians aid 
craftsmen. Thus, the present arrangements for training graduate 
engineers and specialised technicians abroad may be continued for 
sometime • 

9* How can the plann ed development of vocational and teoinical train- 
ing facilities be effectively linked to a rapid expansion of employ^ 
ment opportunit ies (including self -employment) particularly in the 
rural and remote areas ? 

It was suggested that the craftsmen of the remote areas be 
given more facilities by way of loans, basic training in designing, 
standards, colours, eta.^ so that they may become self -employed . 
Furthermore, sheep breeding, bee keeping, • sericulture, etc.y may 
be other possible areas of development in remote and rural areas. 

It was also suggested that with a little training in book- 
keeping and blue-print reading, it may be possible to create 
smaH contractors. Other areas in which training for self-eiq^loy- 
went would be possible are: the use of small inplements, shoe- 
making, r/ietal craftsmo,nship, wood carving and driving. 

It was felt that an Ecployment Exchange Biireau should be 
established as a matter of lirgency so that information to both 
prospective eiaployers and employees could be easily provided. 

An institute should be set up for providing training' in ' 
small business management. ' ^ 

Steps should bo taken to utilise fully the existing faci- 
lities of vocational training by providing both day ard evening 
sessions along with courses during long vacations so that train- 
ing could be provided to interested persons. 

Questions on Mr. Shrostha's Paper 

How can i ndustry assist in developing vocatioral axxi technical 
training on a p lanned basis? Is increase^ legislation necessary 
to make inf^uatr y play a more effective role in vocational aid 
technical train ing in Nepal or would incentives be preferable ? 
Should a VPfynlnr apprent iceship training system bo introduced 
here by Iqu ? ~~ ' 

Industry should co-operate in organising sandwich typo of 
courses for the development of vocational training. 
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Industiy should also make provision for the employment 
of training officers who woiolcl be responsible for planning 
training requirements for the conpary ard co-ordinate with 
the vocational training centres an3 institutes and other 
government agencies. 

The suggestions made in Mr. Shrestha^s Paper are worthy 
of serious consideration. Training being a matter of vital 
concern, it was suggested that the government create a common 
fund for training purposes to which industiy (public and 
private) could contribute a training cess. The salary and 
wage bill of an industiy should be the basis on which the 
extent of the cess could be determined. 

' Considering the present rate of industrial growth, it 

was felt that it was too early to regulate apprenticeship 
training by legislation. -But some of the bigger irxiustries 
may be induced to have regular apprenticeship prograinmes. 

!!• What are the criteria that should determine the location of vooa- 
tional and technical institutions in Nepal? Should priority be 
given to particular ai^as of the coimtry ? 

Primarily the growth centres prescribed by IMJ determine 
the location of training centres. Further, certain specialised 
fields require training facilities to be located at places where 
industries have been established. Some conpromise in these 
priorities shoxild be made. 

Keeping in view the growth of different regions, priority 
for establishir)g training centres should begin to the eastern 
sector of the countiy according to the regional development 
programme . 

12* Is there a stigna attached to manual and skilled work? If so . 
how can rij^ht attitudes and interest towards such work be incul- 
cated. Partic ularly among educated youth ? 

It v;as agreed that there is a stigma attached to mamal 
and skilled work of the traditional kind. However, new fields 
of work do not seem to have it. 

It was felt that the vocationally oriented New Education 
Plan would be of great help in eradicating such attitudes. 

It was felt necessary that the attitudes of teachers 
should be changed and made conducive to the ideals of the 
New Plan. Ultimately, it is the teachers who would carry 
the main burden for creating new attitudes. 



GROUP B 

Questions on Mr, Espinosa^s Paper 

1. What are the major steps that should be taken for the national 
planning of vocational and technical training in Nepal as a part 
of the overall developinent plan ? 

It was felt that vocational education in the past did not 
get its proper sliare of attention in Nepal and that the New Edu- 
cation Plan goes somew^ towards remedying this situation. The 
introduction of vocational education into the secondary schools 
at the Sth, 9th aixi 10th classes is a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, the weightage given to vocational education in 
the secondaiy stages would not lead to the development of re- 
quisite skills. 4 

If the goal of changing attitudes towardc manual work 
and the philosophy of "the dignity of labour** is to be popu- 
larised, pre- vocational education at the middle school level 
imist be emphasised arxi given proper attention. 

Because of the heavy drop-out rate after primary school, 
some attempts at pre-vocational education should be made at the 
primary level. 

The general concepts of msupower development and the dif** 
ference between manpower education aixi manpower training were 
also discussed. 

2. Is there a serious imbalance in the prevailing system of eduqation ^ 
with a widespread preference for an academic type of eduqation? If 
so> what measures can be suggested .for changing the vocational and 
technical education system in Nepal so that a quantitative expanr- 
sion in the facilities could be effected along with an improyeiaent 
in the quality and content of education ? 

For the present a conproraise between quantitative and quali- 
tative expansion must be reached. At the same time it was felt 
that the veiy short term (three months) of t-aining of teachers 
is inadequate. 

If skilled workers are to be used as teachers, they nust be 
adequately conpensated with both moiiey and prestige. 

The training of tlie right type of teachers was emphasised. 
Unless there is a radical change in the method of rectmtraent and 
promotion, teachers of the right quality would not be recruited 
and retained in the profession. The apathy of most people towards 
vocational training is in some measure due to the poor quality of 
the products of these institutions. 



With the existing arrangeia3nts ard facilities, the niuriber 
of teachers that could be provided for various kiixis of vocational 
and technical schools would be inadequate to meet the requirements 
of the New Plan. Crash programmes for the training of teachers 
were suggested but the consensus of opinion was that it was only 
by providing better incentives, emoluments, filnge benefits and 
future prospects can the teaching profession be made attractive. 

Training and re- training programmes are of equal importance. 
Government subsidies for those pm suing vocational airi technical 
professions can be progressively reduced if the teachers wcruld 
have job satisfaction. The present tendency to lindt opportuni- 
ties for reaching the higlier categories of service to -Uiose who 
have degrees should be abandoned. 

A careful appraisal of tlie existing facilities is essential 
for the planning of training. Schools should cox:duct a self- 
evalmting programme. 

Private enterprises can help schools in orienting their 
training as well as the en5)loyment programmes in accordance 
idth actual needs of iniustiy. 

Teachers should be job oriented and not career oriented. 

3* How can extern^-^l assistance be used effectively in dGveloping 
vocational and technical training in Nepal xdthout creating ^ 
multiplicity of training standards ? 

The association of foreign experts in curriculum plai>- 
ning leads to a certain degree of unrealistic results. Local 
personnel should take the initiative in tixe matter of the for- 
mulation of plans. This, however, does not mean that foreign 
escpertise is not needed. On the contrary, new ideas arxi an 
exchange of Icnovr-'how all have an important role to play. 

Questions on Mr. Thakur^s Paper 

4' In Planning trainin g at the national level, should priority be 
given to sGlect ^d sectors of the economy? On what basis should 
occupations^ f or which training programmes are to be arranged . 
be selsctGd ? " 

The veiy concept of planning implies the determination of 
priorities. Fixing of priorities is the outcome of many factors - 
economic goals, sortial objectives, etc. 

It was felt tliat when the priority sectors are identified 
there remains the need for effective co-ordination. This was 
exemplified by taking the case of agriculture which in the 
dc ^ades to come would remain the principal sector in the national 
qk »nony* But to develop agric^xLttire not only are institutional 
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] education and training inrportant, but health, engineering, 
: irrigation, chemical industries, etc., as well. This calls 
for development of a xomher of sectors that are interdeper>- 
» dent. 

% In planning training, priority shoiild be given to ensioring an 
\ adequate supply of qualified and v;ell trained teachers and in-* 
' structors for trainin^^ institutions* What steps are considered 
1 necessars'' to achieve this objective ? 

\ The existing facilities for education and traixxLng are 

; insufficient and need to be exparxied. Apart from the use of 
Sfornml institutions, the facilities available in industrial 

establishments and generalised type of institutions should 

be utilised. 

6. How can the technical knoi^ledge and skills of retired Gurkha 
soldiers vho have served in the British arxl Indian Annies be 
used effectively to iinprove training programmes in Nepal ? 

The "t^rpe of trainirjg received by Gixrkha soldiers is of 
limited utility. The main difficulty arises out of the fact 
that they liave a poor academe backgrouni which limits them 
in utilising their training to the fullest extent. With a 
prograiMe of re-training, they can be put to more effective 
use. It was also felt that retired soldiers are not too 
keen to go in for re- training. 

Questions on Mr. Tuladhar^s Paper 

7. What mach inery should be set up at the national, zonal, district 
and local leve ls to ensure that the various forms of training in 
the country a re co-ordinated? What role could representatives 
of indus tr/ (employers and workers) play in this regard ? 

There is a specific need for a co-ordinating body to 
guide and assess vocational education anJ training needs 
throughout the nation. Tliis could be a "National Co-ordina- 
ting Council for Vocational Training'' which will advise the 
government on all aspects of training for technicians throu- 
ghout the countiy, in- school as well as out of school. 

It was also felt that there should be a "bureau" of 
vocational education within the Ministry of Education. Such 
a bureau would be charged with all aspects of vocational edu- 
cation in tiie school ^stem and could possibly be attached to 
the techixLcal division of tlie Ministiy. 
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8* Is it feasible to establish a higher level technical institution 
in Hepal at present or should the present arrangeiaents for train- 
ing graduate engineers and specialised technicians abroad continue ? 

It appoaxci that for the inUiiediate future certain kinds of 
high level technician training will have to be done abroad. How- 
ever, nil middle level training facilities should be developed 
in Nopal and an in-depth manpower survey could be initiated to 
determine the actiaal needs for technical manpower. Training of 
ary Nepalese abroad should bo carefully monitored in order to 
ensure that the training is really relevant %o the needs of the 
econony and steps should be taken to enable individuals trained 
abroad 'to be provided employment commensurate with their train- 
ing on their return to Nepal. In course of time all training 
should be provided in Nepal. 

Questions on Mr. Shrestha's Paper 

10. How can irjdustry assist in developin£[ vocational and technical 
training on a planned basis? Is increased legislation necessary 
to make industry play a more effective role in vocational ani 
technical training in Nepal or would incentives be preferable ? 
aiould a regular apprenticeship training system be introduced 
here by law ? 

Industry can provide apprenticeship training and on-the- 
job training in an organised way along with job experience. 
Further, investigation of possible legal means by which appren- 
ticeships are instituted by relevant industries woxild be 
desirable. 

Another method by which industry can assist in the train- 
ing of skilled personr^l is the ' ne under trial at the College 
of Agriculture at present and this method is worthy of consider- 
ation. Under this method, the prospective users of the products 
of vocational training participate in the cost of educatii^g the 
trainees by offering scholarships to several students. For * 
exaasple, the cigarette factory in Janakpur would provide sti- 
pends for several of the future JTAS being trained by the 
College of Agriculture. 

!!• What are the criteria that should determine the location of 

vocational and technical institutions in Nepal? Should priority 
be given to particular areas of the coi ^^trv ; ? 

The location of vocational and technical training insti- 
tutions should be governed by careful feasibility studies. Tlie 
priiiary criteria should be the availability of local resources 
and the national plans for regional development • At the present 
time there are industrial estates in Eftiaran, Bhairawa and Nepal- 
ganj. The requirement for semi-skilled and skilled workers may 
be high in these areas and careful consideration should be given 
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to placing training facilities near such estates. Local 
people would thereby be recruited as students and the local 
econony would be stimulated. 

12. Is ttiere a stigma attached to manual and skilled work? If sO t 
how can rifi;ht attitudes and interest towards such work be in- 
culcated^ particularly" among educated youth f 

There is little disagreement on the view that there is 
a degree of stigna attached to manual work among the educated 
young. The New Education Plan will go a long way towards 
changing this attitude. However, acconpaiiying an atteii?)t to 
change people's attitudes in the schools ^stem there must 
also be adequate incentives for such Isbour, a new attitude 
of employers, recognition of work and adequate job opportu- 
nities. 



GROUP C - 
Questions on Mr. Espinosa's Paper 

1» What are the major steps that should be tolcen for the national -. 
Planning of vocational and technical training in Nepal as a 
part of the overall development plan ? 

The national planning of vocational ard technical 
training in Nepal is an iiiportont prirt of the total revision 
and co-ordination of education initiated under the wise dir- 
ection of Kis Late Majesty King Mahendra and under the most 
able leadership of His hiajesty King Birendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dev. Inplementation of the New Plan provides for three 
phases: Phase I - placing ultimate responsibility in a desig- 
nated body, the University, for formulating and implementing 
training policies; Phase II - surveying and identifying the 
total resources available in Nepal for vocational and tech- 
nical trcdning; and Phase III - co-ordinatirjg the use of 
training resources in a system of established quotas and 
levels of skill r bo be aciiieved. 

A major s\:.ep in this overall development is tlie pre- 
cise definition of the particular vocations to be offered 
and the levels of skills to be achieved in each vocation. 
These definitions must be expressed in terms of measurable 
training objectives and in categories of titles that are 
clearly stated and commonly accepted. The formulation of 
these definitions is a burdensome and time consuming task 
but basically important to the effective operation of the 
proposed Plan. Assistance is available from references 
such as the ILO Standard Classification of Occupations. 
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As a means of supporting a more effective programme in 
national development concerning training needs, we recommerxi 
the adoption of a time-boiind prograimae with adequate provision 
for updeting and continua"oion of planning and programming. 

Recognising the broad spectrum of concerns and the 
tirgent need for constant coimnunication with all sectors of 
the economy employing skilled people, it was strongly recom- 
mended to the University that an Advisoiy Board composed of 
representatives from industiy, other sectors of the econony, 
the Human Resources W-vision of the Planning Commission and 
from the training facilities involved, be appointed to per- 
form the function of communication and assisting tlie Univer- 
sity in considering possible ways of resolving problems con- 
cerning training • 

To summailse the major steps: witMn a framework of 
both long-term and short-term objectives, the economic plan- 
ners of IMl Nepal will select the sectors of employment where 
training eii$^hasis shall be given prioriiy and for what periods • 

The Human Resources Di''n.sion will present a projection 
of ttie total majpower needs, including all available data 
from the private sector, required to implement the objectives 
set by the economic planners* These manpower needs should 
be described in terms of critical skills in identified trades 
and acceptable levels of performance. 

In order to produce these critical skills^ the neccssaiy 
training curricula and training standards must be developed 
and adopted. The present resources in Nepal for implementing 
the curricula must be mobilised and an estimate presented of 
additional resources required. These resources inclxide both 
plant ond personnel. 

The programme to be implemented mst be finalised and 
adopted. The training facilities authorised to perform these 
functions must be identified and recognised. 

An Mvisoiy Board representing the several areas involved 
in the supply and utilisation of sicLlled marpower must be estab- 
lished to fimction in the critical areas of communication arxi 
discussion between several parties involved. 

Is tliere a serious imbalance in the prevailing system of education ^ 
with a vddesnread preference for an academic type of education? If 
.30, v;hat measures can bo suf.^TOsted for changing the vocational aid 
technical education system in Nepal so that a quantitative expan» 
sion in the faciHties c oiOd be effected along with an improvement 
m the qiif Oitv and content of education ? 

The New Education Plan makes significant provision for re- 
directinf; the training of manpower to overcome the imbaLance that 
has prevailed. 
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For the purpose of encoirraging capable inarq^ower to opt 
for technical training it was recommended that urgent atten- 
tion be given to a radical revision of the present ^'stem of 
remuneration for workers, facilities be found for more adequate 
social acceptance and recognition of persons in technical ap- 
poinbments. 

Ample opportunities must be provided for capable workers 
to obtain promotions in employment which suitably reflect their 
abilities arri performance. Adequate opportunity must bo offered 
for intellectually qualified workers to continue in higher levels 
of education when they are able to meet reasonable qualifications 
and are personally motivated to continue such training* 

Serious consideration jhould be gi^^en to stimulating tech- 
nical trainees to a hi^er level of achievement by establishing 
a national, system of competition and awards for v;ork performance. 

3* How can external assistance be used effectively in developing 
vocational and technical training in Nepal without creating a 
inultiplicity of trainiiig standards ? 

The regularisation of training standards is veiy impor- 
tant and control must be maintained by the co-ordinating autho- 
rity. Offers from potential donors to assist in developing 
training resources are needed and greatly appreciated. It is 
imperative that such assistance be accepted within the struc- 
ture of standards adopted for all programmes. 

Questions on Mr. Thakur^s Paper 

A* In planning trairdng at the national level* should priority be 
given to selected sectors of the economy? On what basis sliould 
occupations I for which training programmes are to be arranged . 
be selected ? 

The allocation of prioiaties to selected sectors is a 
matter closely related to question 1, The selection of train- 
ing priorities must be closeljr co-ordinated with production 
needs and tai*gets. 

The procurement and preparation of technical teaching 
personnel are ciltical factors in establishing the success of 
these ambitious plans. There is an immediate and urgent need 
to moke larger use of regional facilities or exrternal assistan- 
ce in the preparation of better teachers. 

The procurement process could be strengthened by the 
adoption of specific descriptions of suitable candidates for 
selection and training as teaching personnel. 
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In Planning trainin g, priority should be given to ensuring an 
adequate supulv of qualififed and veil trained teacliers and inatrun - 
tors for training institutio ns. What steps are considered necossarv 
to achieve this objective ? ~~ ' ' 

To obtain an adequate supply of teaching persouicl a necossaiy 
step IS the precise definition of the personnel to be recruited. Not 
oriLy must the description of qualities be as precise as possible but 
the titles and special terms must be clearly and commonly understood. 

An adequate supply implies satisfactory teaching skills and 
it was on5)hasised that such personnel should possess sufficient ex- 
perience and conpetence in the manual skills to be taught. 

Special efforts must be directed to tlie further development 
Nepal for adequate training of teacher trainees 
and t!ie additional training of teachers. These efforts should be 
supplemented by the use of external facilities wherever appropriate. 

^' How can the technical k nowledge and skills nf retired Gurkha soldiora 
who .lave servPrl in the British and Irxiian Armios be used effectively 
to improv e training programmes in Nonal ? 

With a yiew to using the skills of retired Gurkha servicemen 
It was recommended that the EcLstrict Education Corandttees be advised 
to survey the retired personnel in each district and explore the 
possibilities for appointments. Some modification of qualilications 
for appointment will be necessary to make the proposal practical. 

Questions on Mr. Tiiladhar's Pap er 

yhat machinery should set up at the national, zonal, district nr^ 
■ t Novels to ensure fJiat the various forms of training in tlie coun- 
jiry are co-ordlnnted? What role could representatives of irrinatrv 
Vemployera and work ers) play in tliis rej^!^^ 

Co-ordination of the various forms of training in the country- 
can be achieved by (a) the University and its Advisory Board at the 
national level and (b) a Zonal Ad'd.sory Board composed of represei> 
tativGs from the local canipus faculties and from local irdustry. It 
was also recommended that union representatives should be on the 
Zoiial Board. 

The representatives of employers and workers through regular 
and active participation on the Zonal Board could broaden the pers- 
pectives of the Board, contribute vital information when formulating 
recommendations and also convey to the local community reliable 
reports concerning the activities and plans of the local training 
centre . * 
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3. Is it feasible to establish a higher level technical institution 
in Nopal at present or should the present arrangements for trains 
±m , graduate engineers and specialised technicians abroad contime ? 

It was recommended that the preparation of plans for such an 
institution be continued but that ir^lementation of such plans be 
based on the requisite growth in the scale of the econoncr perhaps 
as early as during th*^ Fifth Plan period. Selection of tlie insti- 
tutions to be established should also be in agreement with the 
national development priori vies adopted. 

9. How can the plauLied development of vocational and technical trairn 
ing facilities be effectively linlced to a rapid expansion of employ^ 
ment opportunities (includim self -employment) particularly in the 
rural and remote areas ? 

Plans for the de\''elopment of training facilities particularly 
in the irural and remote areas should include provision for: 

(i) The survey of potential job opportunities in 
these areas; 

(ii) The initiation of new programmes or the modifi- 
cation of existing programmes for training people 
of these areas in new or important skills required 
for performance in the potential jobs. 

(iii) Establishing a co-operative society or other suit- 
able organisation performing purchasing and market- 
ing functions for those small or dispersed groups ^ 
of self-enploye:! producers* 

In^Dlementation of tlio above proposals should be on a project 
basis under tlie prlmxry responsibility of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment (Extension Services), HMG, with tlie collaboration of m/FkO 
representatives and the Rcniote Areas Development Committee, HMG. 
The Cottage Industries Department, HMG, local schools arri extei>- 
\ sion activities of any local canipus for vocational arxl technical 

training might also be involved. 

Questions on Mr. Shrestha's Paper 

13* How can industry assist in developin/y vocational ard technical 
training on a planned basis? Is increased legislation necessary 
to make industry Play a more effective role in vocational and 
technical training in Nepal or would incentives be preferable ? 
Sliould a regular apprentice sliip trainiiig system be introduced 
here by law ? 

Industry can and should assist the planned development of 
vocational and technical tr/.iining by (a) participation in the 
formulation of plans and (b) sharing the financial burden of 
training. HMG should enact suitable legislation regulating 
these matters. 
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JMj should use certain incentives to cncouragG the co- 
operation of en^Dloyers in developing training and bearing the 
cost. Such incentives should take the form of tax concessions 
on the recognised amount spent by the enplqyers on training or 
a tax rebate up to the amount recognised as spent on training. 

The group supports the suggest- ons contained in 
Mr. Shi*estha's Working Paper* 

What are the criteria that ohould determine the location of voca- 
tional and technical institutions in Nepal? Should TPriority be 
given to particular areas of the country ? 

The criteria for determining the location of vocational and 
teclinical institutions in Nepal will be based in large measure on 
the allocation of priorities and the adoption of targets in the 
basic planning process. In addition, due consideration must be 
given to the particular manpower requirements of the several 
zones regarding both training local manpower for eii?)loyment as 
v;ell as training to meet the industrial demands for production. 

The types of training to be offered in any particular centre 
should be determined ty the skill requirements of the geographical 
area concerned. 

12. Is there a stigma attached to manual and skilled work? If so . 
how can right att itudes and interest towards such work be in- 
culcated, particul -irly among educated youth ? 

It was recognised that manual and skilled work are widely 
considered to be sociall;>^ inferior and without satisfactory op- 
portunities for occupational advancement or increased financial 
return. The occupational aixl financial aspects can and must be 
dealt with immediately. The social aspects will be changed only 
as a result of the changes accon5)lished in the occupational ard 
financial condHiions for tliu.s sector of tlie population. 
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concludiij:} session 

closing address 

By 

Honourable Krishna Raj Aiyal 
Minister of Statj for Education 



It was inde*^ a pleasure to be witli you this morning and to 
listen to your interesting discussion, I am particularly happy be- 
cause of the opportunity provided to me to meet the distinguished . 
participants attending tliis Semi.ur, On behalf of IMi I would like 
'**.o express deep appreciation to the Director of the r,olombo Plan 
Bureau who was gracious enough to select country for the purpose 
of holding this Seminar. I wotild also like to exterd ny deep esteem 
and appreciation to all the participants, particularly the foreign 
(^^ delegates, for making this Seminar a success. 

I will reflect on the Report of the Seminar in some detail in 
course of time but from whatever knot>;ledge I have gathered I am pretty 
sure that this meeting with its valuable suggestions *has indeed added 
greatly to Nepalese Education and provided useful experience to the 
Un-^.versity authorities and also to the Government who have to play a 
vital role in the actual inplementation of our new Education Plan, 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw the 
attention erf our learned participants to a slight difference in the 
title of t>"is Semi:ar. '^Technical and Vocational Training" and the 
spirit of ^ r new Education Plan which clearly believes in Technical 
and Vocational Education. At this stage, we give more eii^Dhasis to 
"education'* than zo "training'* becau.^e we are in a sta^e in which 
we have to educate tlie e-^^Jcators, parents, students aixl the public 
^ about the iaiportemce of training cind of the dignity of labour and 

I of the ecor ic and social implications of the vord "training^'. In 

the meantiiiie^ we cannot postpone the process of providing vocational 
and technical education till v;g educate the whole society about its 
iinportance . 

This is a problematic situation ar*i we believe veiy strox^ly 
that we can gain success only when we are guided ty tlie needs of our 
own society, tJie demand.s of our own time and thie capabilities and 
resources of our own count::y at)d people. Our general needs are: 

(1) ,Condi-*-' ons for a good life. 

(2) Equal opportunity for work a?u earning money. 

(3) Conditions for social equality and social opporturdties. 
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U) Conditions for the grovrth of a proper attitude, of 
refining the values of life arri the corxiitions 
of living. 

(5) Conditions for developing proper relations with 

neighbours, countiymen arxi nations of the world 
at large. 

(6) Conditions for the limitation of corruption, injus- 

tice, oppression and "red tape" • 

(7) Conditions conducive to the development of individual 

personality, national prosperity and international 
co-operation. 

In the light of past discussions, the need of education in 
Nepal today appears to be: 

(1) Planning edxication for economic development. 

(2) Planning education to achieve a good social order. 

(3) Planning edxication for the preservation and trans- 

plantation of our national cultural heritage. 

(4) Creation of an environment in the existing and 

emerging educational institutions which Mght 
in turn bring the above discussed general 
national needs into reality and create condi- 
tions as described therein. 

(5) Conplete reconstruction of the existing educa- 

tional institutions to fulfil the broader 
national objectives. 

It is natural for citizens of developing countries to be som^ * 
times oyer ambitious.... I find nyseli: in disagreement with some of 
the advisers working in this country, not all of whom are from inter- 
national agencies aiiu from other friendly natibns. I do not always 
agree even with some of our own experts. I would like to make it 
clear, however, that I am not expressing ny views regarding the recont- 
mendations made by this Seminar, for which a great deal of thdUgh*, 
has oeen given. We must make a humble beginning looking at our owr 
situation, realising our own limitations and depeniing on our own 
r^ooorcos rather than only looking at the highly developed and tech- 
nicaJJiy advanced countries. 

I would like to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that I am not pleading 
against qualitative improvement. I am only tiying to place before you 
tne truth and the reald.ty. In fact all our efforts are directed towards 
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•qualitative aixi quantitative inpi^oventent • Throughout the world men 
aspire for more development, for more advancement and for more pro- 
gress. Our problems predominantly reflect poverty, ignorance and 
lack of development consciousness. I would like to remind you about 
the U.N. Conference on Human Environment held in Stockholm, which is 
closely related with development, training and education. I would 
also like you to think of the problems we are trying to solve in our 
situation in Nepal. 

I believe that we have got to give a great deal of thought arxi 
become really acquainted with our own problems before we can work earn- 
estly for uplifting ovr subsistence level econony. With your permis- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank once again the Director of 
the Golonibo Plan Bureau, the distinguished delegates arxi all others 
who have contributed to make this Seminar a fiuccess. Finally, I wish 
you good luck and all success in your life and career. 
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TEXT OF FINAL STATEMEOT 

Iv The Seminar on ^'National Planning of Vocational and Technical 
Traj.ning-', jointly sponsored by His Majosiy's Government of Nepal and 
the Colombo Plan Biireau, was held at the Hotel Soaltee Oberoi, Kath- 
rjardu, from 12 to 15 June 1972* The Sccdnar was inaugurated by the 
ilojiourable Gyanondra Bahadur Korki, 'Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Education, in the presence of a distinguished gathering consisting 
o/; mombers of the diplomatic corps, secretaries of various ndnistries 
:jnd other senior government officials. Dr. Harka Gurung, Member, 
National- Planning Commission, chaired the Inaugural Session and one 
of the Plenary Sessions of the Seminar, with Brigadier General A.B, 
ConncUy, Director,' Colombo Plan Bureau, cind Mr. S.B, Shal<ya, Acting 
Rector^ Tribhuvan University, serving as Co-Chairncn. The Soiiiinar 
closed with an Address by tlio Honourable Krishna Raj iUyal, Kdnister 
of St ^-^v. for Education. 

2. The Se:d.nar v/as attended by fifty tv;o participants representing 
government agencies, tho xiniversity, technical education, management 
development institutions and industry and including a few foreign ex- 
perts working in the countiy. The following working papers provided 
the basis for the discussions at the Seminar: 

I. "The Basic Elements in a National Plan for Vocational and 
Technical Training" 

By Mr. Grogorio P. Espinosa, Adviser on Intra-Regional 
Training, Colombo Plan Bixreau. ^ 

II. "Manpower Requirements in Planning Vocational and Technical 
Training in Nepal" 

By Mr. H.N. Thakur, Chief, Human Resources Division, 
National Planning Commission Secretariat. 

III. "Problems in Planning Vocational and Technical Training in 
Nepal" 

3y Mr. K.R. Tuladhar, Principal, Nepal Engineering Insti- 
tute. 

IV. "The Role of Industry as a User and Reducer of Technically 
Trained Personnel in Nepal" 

3y Mr. J. 3. Shrestha, Chairman, Biratnagar Jute Mills. 

3. Discussions at the Seminar were initiated on each of the Working 
Papers by- the following Panel Spealcers: 

(i) Mr. B,B. Pradhan, Secretary, Ministiy of Finance, and 
Mr. P.G. Caswell, ILO Project Mconager, Nopal Engineerirjg 
Institute . 

(xi) Dr. N.K. Shah, Chief of Epidemiology, Department of Health 
Seirvices, and Mr. Pashupati Shumshere J #3. Rana, Executive 
Director, Centre for Economic Development and Administration. 
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(iii) Dr. D.D. Bhatt, Prof. & Koad of the Department of Botaiy, 
Tri-Chorjdra College, and Dr. K.B. Rajbhondoiy, Principal, 
Agriculture Colle/^e. 

(iv) Mr. G.S. Glaister, Project Manager, Road Feasibility Study, 
Dr. P»:T. Suwol, Principal, Ananda Kuti College, and Mr. T.N. 
Shrestha of the F.iJ. C.C.I. 

4. The Honourable Minister for Foreign Affairs and Education, in his 
Inaugural Address, referred to the now Plan for reforming the educational 
systera of tlie country being implemented hy His Majesty* s Government under 
which groat stress is to bo placed on vocational education at the school 
level with an exi^ansion of technical education at the higher levels. It 
is expected that the Plan will produce the trained and skilled manpower 
needed for tiac overall development of the country^ a call for which has 
beun made by His Majesty King Birendra Bir Bikram Sliah Deva. 

5. The Seminar recommends the following measures for consideration 
by His Majesty* s Government for appropriate action: 

(i) The preparation of a perspective plan for vocational aiKi 
technical ediocation and training by tlie National Planning 
Coniaission based on a conprehensive survey of manpower 
requirements and facilities, both existing and planned. 

(ii) The early establishment of a high level National Advisoiy 
Council for Vocational arid Technical Education and Train- 
ing to advise HMG on all matters relating to vocational 
and technical education and training in the countiy. The 
Council should censist of representatives of the univer- 
sity and the public and private sectors. 

(iii) The New Education Plan 1$ only sufficient to provide 
vocational orientation at the school level. It is 
understood that there is a distinction between voca- 
tional education and training.- If skilled woiScers 
are to bo produced additional training in other in- 
stitutions will be required at all levels of school 
leaving. It is suggested that such training be unr- 
der the Department of Labour. 

(iv) The proposed National Advisory Council should be assigned 
responsibility for co-ordinating the flow of external as- 
sistance for the development of vocational and technical 
education and trai?iing with a view to maintaining national 
standards . 



'•^Mr. John Marsh, Director of the British Institute of Management has 
defined ^EDUCATION as the process of keeping man^s mind open to new 
knowledge. Learning as the search for knowledge, TRAINING as the pro- 
cess of iirparting skills to man, and, cniaUy inportant, keeping 
skills up to date )sy re-training» . (See Mr. Tuladhar^s Working 
Paper) . 



(v) In planning vocational and technical education and 
training, priorities should in general conform to the 
sectoral priorities laid dpwn in the econonuc develop- 
ment plan. 

vi) To ensure an adequate supply of qualified and well 
trained teachers and instructors for education and 
training institutions: 

(a) Efforts should bo made to ensure that teachers 
and instjTuctors are skilled in their trades 
prior to receiving teacher training; 

(b) They shoiad be encoxiragod to enter the teach- 
ing profession by higher emoluments, opportuni- 
ties for promotion and career development, bet- 
ter working conditions and greater prestige; 

(c) As well qualil'ied teachers are not available, 
greater use should be made of external training 
opportunities (including Colombo Plan regional 
facilities) ; Greater use should also be made 
of external assistance to build up teacher 
training facilities within the ountry; 

(d) Efforts should be made to encourage qualified 
women to accept vocationa". teaching appointments; 

(e) Retired soldiers who have been well trained in a 
trade should be used as instructors in the voca- 
tional and technical streams of training estab- 
lishments* Tlie rules for public enplqjrment 
should be liberalised. 

1) To effectively link the planned development of vocational 
and technical braining facilities to a rapid exponslon of 
emplqyment opportunities (including self-enplqyitt^nt) in 
the rural and remote areas, provision should be made for: 

(a) A survey of potential job opportunities related 
to the local resources available; 

(b) Expanded use of the training facilities provided 
ty the various government agencies, local schools, 
and institutes, beyond normal hours; 

(c) The creation of courses in small business practd-ce 
to develop small-scale business, e#g. contractors 
in construction, transportation, maintenance and 
repair and wholesale and retail trading; and 

(d) Easier credit and marketing facilities. 
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(viii) Legislation be introduced to levy a training cess on 

industry for supportin{i vocational ;uid technical educa- 
tion and training in accordance witli the wage bill of 
each industrial concern, botli public and private. How- 
ever, in tlio case of industries providing recognised 
training programmes, provision my be made for the 
rebate of tlie training cess. 

6. The Seminar recommends that industries (both tlie public an^.i pri- 
vate sectors) should play a greater role in developing vocational and 
technical training by: 

(i) The public sector taking a lead in pror.ioting vocational 
and technical training; 

(ii) i^pointing in each industrial establishment an officer 
responsible for training to plan its training programme 
and to liaise v/ith the Zonal Education Committee and 
the Regional Office of the Labour Department in co- 
ordinating; training activities; 

(iii) Contributing to the Scholarship Fund of educational 
ir*r?titutions ; and 

(iv) Adoptii% standard job descriptions such as tiiat provided 
by the ILO^s International Standard Classification of 
Occupations. 

7. The Seminar took note of and supports }MG^ s aim to consolidate 
vocational and technical education and training at the middle and lower 
levels for the present. Hov;ever, the feasibility of providing advanced 
level technical courses should be further explored in tlie proposed pers- 
pective plan. 

o.^ It is most iE?)ortant ttiat the right attitudes towards manual and 
skilled work be inculcated in the teachers so that they may set a good 
cxaxrple to the youth of the countiy. 
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BiiCKGROirriD PAPER Apperdix II 

FINAL REPORT OF THE ILO ASIAIi REGIO?^ EXPERT MEETI^g:^ 

ON vocatio.^ TRAirarfc Phmum^ ^ 

Sydney, December 1963 

A, General Considerations 

The vocational training ^"stents of Asian coiintries have, as 
a rule, grown and developed over the List two decades under the 
pressure of persistent shortages of akiUe workers, conpetent sup- 
ervisors and other technical staff recpiring practical training arri 
experience. A large number of technical and vocational schools ard 
training centres have been established in most of these countries; 
apprenticeship schemes have been furtlior developed or introduced 
in some countries; nioiy other actions have been taken with a view 
to providing modern technical skill and knowledge to increasing 
numbers of young people and adults in the region. 

The growth pattern has generally been uneven. Large numbers 
of young people growing up in rural or urban areas do not yet have 
access to adequate facilities for developing their aptitudes and 
preparing for eirploymenfc. Skill shortages are hampering economic 
development . 

The f orimlation and implementation of active employment pro- 
motion programmes in the Asian countries, as recommerxied by the 
Sixth Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation (Tolqro, 1968) will involve further development, improve- 
sient and expansion of the training ^stems of the coiontries in 
the region. These countries will need to prepare ard inplement 
long-term plans for increasing the numbers trained in rural areas, 
for broadening, the siystems of training to cover a wider range of 
occupations and for raising the o^ality of training* 

Plans foi vocational training development are a vital part of 
the national development plans of the countries concerned. More speci-^ 
fically, they should be closely integrated with economic and mai5)0Aver 
development plans, as well as with plans for employment promotion ani 
expansion, where these exist. 



^'This is the repoarb on the Asian Regional Expert Meeting on Vocational 
Training Planning conducted by the International Labour Office in Sid- 
ney, December 196S, and was reproduced through the courte^ of the 
International Labour Office, Geneva. It was not presented at the 
Seminar but was intended to provide background reading in prepara- 
tion for it* 
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Planning for the development of vocational trairing uhould 
begin with a realistic asscssnaent of the off ectivenesf? arri effi- 
ciency of exisUiig training faciUUes and progrananes with a viei 
to determining: 

(a) the extent to which skilled worker shortages may 
be explained by deficiencies in the present sys- 
tem of training; 

(b) the extent to which the skill and knowledge 
taught in vocational training* centres, voca- 
tional/technical schools arji other training 
institutions are useful in employment 
(training effectiveness); 

(c) the extent to which use is made of existing 
facilities and to which it is ensured that 
training is given in the shortest possible 
time while respecting tiie standards set for 
the particular course (training efficiency); 

(d) the use made in en^lpyment of the skills and 
knowledge taught in various training courses; 

(e) the extent to which training systems are broad 
enough to cater appropriately for meeting prior- 
ity needs for training in all sectors of the 
economy. 



A thorough inventoiy and analysis, as outlined above, of the 
scope, effectiveness and efficiency of existing ^stems of training 
will show in mary cases that, if training systems are to be effective 
instruments in working towards overall national development, there 
IS a vsed for improved co-ordimtion of effort in training, for 
systematic planning for the purpose of iiiiproving and streamlining 
training ^sterns and for rapid expansion of their scope. 

inventoiy of existing facilities should include all quanr- 
tifiable training processes by which practical/technical skills and 
Knowledge are transmitted. The results obtained should be consi- 
dered in conjunction with such long-term forecasts of employment 
and skill requirements as may be available, with a view to deter- 
mining priorities in the development of vocational training, as 
follows: 

(a) witli reference to priorities set out in national 
development plans; 

(b) for fields of activity in which improvement of 
training is likely to make a substantial inpact 
on the rate of economic development; 
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(c) for :p:'Oups of tiie populiitxon wiuci; vay re^T'^re 
.'^pocial attention to improve their omulcyncnt 
proapectii, t. riii3e t;.o level of knowledge a:xl 
skill in tiio typo of work thoy are now doing 
and to prcvor.t unomployrx-nt rosultiiig from 
econcinic and techiiical charjgo. 

As it is not norinalii'' posLible LO deUMTane future :nanpo;;or 
demand in arjyr considerable dotcdl for inor.e than a few years, long- 
term plans for the dovclopinent of vocational trainiiig should be 
designed to provide broad targets for action such as: tlie estab- 
lishment of institutions; tlie continuous development of starxiards; 
trade tests aiid exaniaations; the reinforceiacnt of on-the-job 
training progra^Tuiics; the develop.^.ent of pilot training schemes 
and of curricula; the conduct of research relatin*^ to training 
practices, effectiveness arxl efficiency. 

It is a prerequisite for Uie planned and systematic develop- 
ment, inprovernont and expansion of vocational training ^sterns in 
all countries that responsibility for the various aspects of plarn 
ning and plan inplementation should be clearly allocated. The gene- 
ral framework of plans for voccitioiial troiixLii^j should be included 
in the overall national plan of the country where such a plan is 
formulated. Judging by past experience it would seem particularly 
important for separate allocations to be iiuide in overall economic 
plans for tlie qysterns of general education and of vocational 
education and training respectively. 

Experience in some countries appears to show that the estab- 
lishment of a national training body, supported by cong^etent staff, 
can assist greatly in tlie formulation of comprehensive vocational 
training plans, in promoting a co-operative effort by all concerned 
and in the successful implementation of the plans. Wlxile the speci- 
fic functions and place in tlie national administration of each such 
body will depend upon the adndni strati ve practices in the country 
where it exist the overall task of all national training bodies 
should be to prepare targets and guidelines for action, set ade- 
quate standards of training in the various fields of economic 
activity aiid provide for effective co-ordination between the 
various traiaing establishments and undertakings providing 
training on the job. 

Despite tlie growth in training ^sterns which has taken place 
in the past two decades in most Asian countries, the tasks which 
need to be tackled by national training bodies are enormous • A 
rapidly increasing number of young people are growing up without 
adequate education and training; in addition, there is a backlog 
of skill shortages which it is essential to overcome if economic 
\oment is not to be hampered by lack of skilled workers ani 
'^chnical staff with practical experience ard sound knowledge 
a processes of productive work. 



Training planriors si;ould be inspired ii: tiieir work by tiie 
-cneral principles and staixiards sot out in tiic ILv, Voc itiorul 
Trdirdne Recomrc-rxlation, 1962 (No.ll?) . In particular, care 
iihould be- taken to provide for the effective p-'irticipation by 
oniployerG and workers m all decisive phases of planixLng and 
for clone co-operation with other bodies which niay contiributc 
effectively to tiie forrnulation of plans and to their in^^lenenta- 
tion. 

B. Plecord of Discussions 

Overall Objectives of Trcaning 

The basic discussion paper hid raised the question of whether 
tliose planning a aitiojial vocational training sys^^ro sho^ild endea- 
vour prinvarily to: 

(a) meet the needs foi- trained laanpower arising from 
econoirdc develoupont , in progress or planned; or 

(b) meet the need^ for training of the mass cf y-e 
population, witli a view to enabling them to 
achieve higher levels of qualification and thus 
to promoting the social development of the counr- 
try; or 

(c) reach '>n acceptable compromise between the two* 

With respect to (a), the paper sug-ested that this would 
involve limiting training to those who were ^iilreadi^ in enployiacnt, 
to those for whom employment seemed reasonably certain to become 
avciilable, and to tliose who might in sorJe other way contribute to 
economic development. The term "enployinent»» was to be understood 
in the widest sense to include self-employment and activity in 
some kinri of faraily business, in addition to wage-earning or 
salaried employment. 

Some doubt was expressed by particip,ants as to whether the 
term "overall objectives of training" was appropriate. A training 
system was not planned from a zero situation arid it might be more 
correct to speak of immediate and special, rather than of long- 
term and overall, objectives. 

Subs {uent discussion showed that vocational training in 
participants' countries tended in 'fact to be planned in terms of 
current and special obj^^ctives. In several countries, little at- 
oeTT5)t had been made so far to plan training on a ^stematic basis 
at the national level. 

It was considered difficult to distinguish between economic 
and social development: they were inevitably interdependent. In 
considering manpower m^eds for the purpose of economic development, 
it was also essentia] to take account of certain social demands 
wluch might affect decisions in the field of vocational training 
priorities very considerably. 
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There night, for instance, be substantial proportions of the 
population for whom it was considered essential to make special pro- 
vision in the training system. In the majority of the Asian deve- 
loping countries, there wao a seilous problem of young people bet- 
ween 12 and 15 years of age, and sometimes older, who were not in 
school but had not reached the minimum legal age for entry into 
employment. If it wac decided to give such a group special prior- 
ity, this would ii3evitably affect the overall objectives of the 
training ^stem. However, the decision as to whether the vocatioral 
training system should concentrate on one of the three alternatives 
(a), (b; and (c) or on catering for such special)- groups of the po- 
pulation would not, in fact, be taken by the vocational training 
planner. . The decision would be essentially political and be taken 
at a higher level. All needs could not in aror case be met: it was 
essential to determine priorities. It was apparent that, in* prac- 
tice, the emphasis was on the use of training to help ^*^et the 
demands of economic development, primarily in the lix-x rial 
sector and that of infrastructxoral services (roads, daiud, power 
supply, transport, etc.)* 

In spite of the general feeling that it vjas difficult to dis- 
tinguish between economic and social development and that the deci- 
sion on the relative priority to be given to eauh was not tlie res- 
ponsibility of the training planner, there was some discussion of 
the relative priority which should, in fact, be assigned to each* 
It was pointed out that rural populations forimsd a very large pro- 
portion of total populations in Asian developing countries* Their 
need for social iiiprovement therefore merited special consideration, 
but v/as not always taken sufficiently into account in determining 
the overall objectives of training. 

There were different opinions on whether training should aim 
primarily at meeting current needs or at catering for those which 
wovild arise in tlie future. It was suggested by several participants 
that first priority should be given to broad training for the young, 
since this would be essential for national development in the future 
and to enable them to adjust to changes which might occur in their 
worKing lives. 

However, other participants felt that it might not be practi- 
cable in some developing countries to wait for the results of such 
long-term' action. In addition, the resources of developing countries 
were limited and it was essential to adopt a realistic approach in 
consideilng what actually could be done and what priorities should 
be adopted • In these countries it was preferable to concentrate on 
training a limited group in the first instance, with the idea that 
their influence would spread through socieiy as greater resources 
became available. It was not desirable to concentrate attention 
only on training for the young as they would not be in a position 
for some time to make much contribution to their country's deve- 
lopment. Such a delay could not be accepted; those ali'eady in 
employment could make a more immediate contribution to the econony 
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and it was essential to take account of their needs for further 
trairdng. 

Moreover, mar^jr developing countries had numbers of highly- 
educated people without qualifications relevant to the needs of 
their country's development, and to employment opportunities in 
general. Too nary were encouraged to pursue studies in high- 
level exclusively academic streams. There were urgent needs for 
technically- qualified workers and it would be desirable to give' 
preference to the training of adults, especially to upgrading 
and conversion training to give them better qualifications for 
their jobs. This would help to improve the training of the 
young later on. 

Vocational training planning had to be looked at from maiy 
angles, for instance from the social, political, economic and 
educational viewpoints. It would, therefore, be much better to 
envisage vocational training planning as an integral part of na- 
tional development planning as a whole. The training plan's aims 
and objectives would then correspord to the general pattern of 
the overall national plan. When vocational training planning 
was considered in this way even the content of general education 
might have to be revised in some cases. To the planners, the 
significance of the overall objectives was much deeper than is 
apparent at first sight. When considering the question of meet- 
ing the needs of the econony, as distinct from the needs of the 
individual, it had to be remembered that the needs of the econony 
represented the collective needs of the individuals conposing it. 
Because of the limited resources available, and in order to raise 
the productivity of the work force as a whole , it might sometimes 
be necessary, as a short-term measure, to give priority to the 
provision of further accelerated training for existing workers; 
but this did not militate against the long-term objective of 
training for the new work force which takes place in the normal 
course of events. 

I* Prioritie s in Terms of Personnel Categorina 

It was considered that, as the ultimate goal, the vocational 
training plan should have regard for tile training needs of the whole 
population, and should keep these needs in mini in developing a com- 
prehensive long-term framework for action. However, in setting up 
guidelines as a framework for an effective training system, develop- 
ing countries are obliged to establish priorities in meeting the 
training needs of various categories of the population, as resources 
are usually insufficient to cater for all categories. 

The meeting agreed that the long-term aim should be to estab- 
lish a comprehensive and flexible system of vocational training which 
would be capable of meeting the training needs of the population at 
all levels of skiU, and at all stages of their lives, from initial 
training for emplqyment to upgrading, retraining, etc. It would. 
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however, be some time before this situation could be reachbd in 
inaiy of the coiintries of the region. It was essential, neverthe- 
less, that the framework for such a system be ostablished at an 
early stage, while interim measures were taken to deal with imn^B- 
diate problem areas and categoides of personnel. This wovild in- 
volve ttio establishment of training priorities for and within 
such categories as young people, adults of various ages, males 
and females, persons already in emplojanent ani having some 
degree of skill, potential instructors ani others already or 
likely to be in a position to exercise a multiplier effect. 

Difficulties had been encovintered, in a number of the counr- 
tries from which the participants came, in establishing priorities 
with respect to categories of personnel. It was felt that, as a 
general rule, training should be given to those groups of the po- 
pulation which could contribute most to the development of the 
country. There mi^t, however, be cases in which it was desirable 
for certain under-pilvilcged sections of the comrauni-ty to be given 
specific priordty and an opportunity to receive vocational training 
with a view to improving liieir social condition and status. The 
decisions in' regard to all such cases would have to be taken by 
the government of the country concerned, in the light of its own 
circumstances. 

This implied that priority systems would differ from one 
country to another. In some countries special efforts might have 
to be directed towards the training of adult workers in em^^jyment 
vdth a view to updating and upgrading their skills. A secondaiy 
effect of such an approach might be an improvement of the training 
given to yoiing people in employment as well* Some countries would 
need to give special priority to the retraining of redundant workers 
Tor new employment. In several Asian countries special attention 
would have to be paid to the provision of some form of trainir^g for 
young people who left school early, as a means of increasing their 
chances of finding gainful enployment and, in some countries, of 
bridging the gap between the age at which they left school and the 
minimum legeil age for emplc^rment. 

There was general agreement on the need to provide training 
opportunities fop girls and women. In several countries the faci- 
lities provided for boys and men were available also to girls and 
women; it was evident from the discussion, however, that training 
opportunities for the latter were often iinduly mrrow. 

Some participants were of the opinion that great eii5)hasis 
sliould be given to tlae training of adults, both of workers to 
cater for immediate needs and of those in a position to pass on 
their skills to others. It was stated, and there was general 
agreement on this point, that considerable, sometimes absolute, 
prioilty has to be given to the training of instructors because 
of the multiplier effect they ha\'e on the whole process of 
training . 
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il. Priorities in Terms of Sectors of 
Economic Activity or Occupations 

The basic discussion paper had suggested that the vocational 
training planner in the Asian region would need to consider the 
sectors of economic activity for which training should be givon 
priority during the next few years, at least; arxi that in doing 
so he should take into account the following factors: 

(a) the relative importance of the sector in the 
country's econoinyj 

(b) the proportion of the work force it employ sj 

(c) the current standard of performance of that 
work force; 

(d) any changes anticipated during the next few 
years in each case. 

As in the case of the overall objectives of training, it was 
emphasised that tlie decision was not really the reaponsibility of 
the vocational training planner; the latter had to conform to prio- 
rities established at a higher level which were then coimntmicated 
to him. The discussion showed, however, that the training planner 
had nevertheless some latitude in determining at least on which 
occupations he should concentrate Ms attention in the short term. 

Opinions differed on whether it would be possible to \exy 
down criteria regaling priorities which would be applicable to 
all countries in the Asian region. One view was that this could 
not be done because of the varying conditions arxi needs of these 
countries. A contrasting view was that, while priorities would 
be likely to vary from countiy to countxy, sonie cilteria cotOd 
bo drawn up which would be useful to all countries in the re^gion 
in deciding on priorities. Such criteria ndght include: 

(a) occupations within the framework of the national 
economic de-elopment plan; 

(b) occupations in which a large number of people were 
employed; and 

(c) occupations involving considerable skill, the acqui- 
sition of Wx\i.oh required at least a year of intensive 
training. 

As regards occupations within the framework of the national 
economic development plan, there was some consensus of opinion 
phut this wac likely to pose problems. Difilculties had been met 
in determining oocupp.tLonal categories, and even the economic sec- 
tors for which training should be provided. It was generally 
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agreed that the existing techniques fop determining occupational 
conporonts were often inadequate, and that care must be taken to 
ascertain these accurately for each country, and even for regions 
within the countiy. 

In addition, it was not possilxLe to secure reliable detailed 
information on what manpov/er needs actunlly were, particularly in 
the long term and at the overall national level. Arraifigeinents had 
been ma-le in one countiy, within the framework of a training scherae 
of limited scope, to determine relevant needs and priorities by 
means of a ^stem of local and regional committees. Each coiarattee 
v;as reqiLved to ascertain needs and recommend priorities for the 
area vdth which it was concerned and, subsequently, to organise 
appropriate training in the li^t of the facilities which could 
bo made available. 

The discussion showed that the training priorities actually 
folloi;ed in many of the participants' countries did not necessarily 
reflect tlie relative importance of different economic sectors. Thus, 
agriculture occupied a veiy substantial proportion of a countiy* s 
popxilation and econony, but relatively limited attention was paid 
to its training needs within the framework of national vocational 
trainj.ng planning. The situation was conplicated also by the 
division of responsibility for training for different economic 
sectors. 

The rneeting felt tiiat more substantial provision should be 
made in each country for determining the relevant factors and pro- 
cedures which would make it possible, in spite of the difficulty 
of obtaining accurate and realistic estimates on which vocational 
■I'.raii.ning plans could be based, to develop a long-teiro planning 
fi^^ariswork. Detailed planning woxxld, on the other hand, have to 
bo undertaken on a short and mediiim-term basis. Mediiun-term plan- 
ning shoula bo done with special reference to personnel categories 
avA :r33tors of Economic activity given priwity in the national 
dovelopnient plan as well as to the training needed for inplementing 
development projects specified in that plan* Detailing the plan 
for specific occupations and for particular projects would be 
possible only on a short-term basis. 

Ill . RloiTie nts of a Conceptual Framework 

It was pointed out that the structures of existing training 
systems implied that certain priority decisions had already been 
taken* Experience had proved that these structures wore not al- 
v.-ayo in liiie with the long-term needs for training in the countiy 
conceriiod and several speakers enq^hasised the need for reviewing 
the operation of the training systems concerned in terms of their 
effectiveness in supplying the personnel needed. KLanning for the 
future ir^luded, as a first step, determination of the actual and 
potential output of existing training institutions and of schemes 
of trainir^ in londertakings, and of the various categories of 
people who might profit from icproved training. These categories 
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would include such groups as people in einployment, who could be 
trained to do a better job, or upgraded to work at a higher level 
of knowledge and skiUL; unemployed whose employment prospects 
might be in5)roved hy training; people iindergoing some form of 
trainirg, whose performance might be improved if the training 
process were improved (for example, in rural areas arri in the 
small industry aid service sectors) • 

All vocational training planning would have to be considered 
both within the general conceptual f ramewoik of a plan for ^stematic 
adaptation of the skills and knowledge of iaiividuals to the require- 
ments of employment, and as a continuum which begins with general 
education and moves "Oirough pre-occupational training in higher pri- 
maiy and in secondary edxacati on to occupational training which may 
be given either beiore or after entiy into en?>lqyment. 

In some sectors a general, iixilcative plan could be prepared 
in a long-term perspective, setting out the general goals which had 
to be attained over a period of more than five years. This could be 
done with some considerable accuracy in u'^ch fields as: training for 
power supply and electrification of rural areas; training required 
by farmers and personnel needed for repair aid maintenance of equip- 
ment used in agriculture, for storage and processing, for certain 
sectors of industry in which long-range investment planning was un- 
dertaken, etc. Detailed action plans could be prepared, within the 
general framework of the indicative plan, for periods of one or two 
years which would determine what types of course could be organised 
for the various sectors and groups of trainees with a view to those 
who conpleted trai.ning finding employment immediately afterwards. 

Both the long-range indicative plan axA the short-term action 
plan required, irAer alia , the following action: 

(1) choice of sectors for economic development in order 
of p37iority (decision taken outside l^e vocational 
training system); 

(2) identification of totality of occupations in each 
sector; 

(3) identification of occupations which can be taught 
primarily by: 

(a) institutional trainitig; 

(b) training on the job: 

(i) hy individual undertakings; 
(ii) hy groups of undertakings; 

(c) trainiiig in a combination of (a) arxi (b); 

(4) identification of crucial Occupations in which the 
greatest numbers are required; 
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(5) identification of commonality of skill and knov;ledge 
elements with a viev; to obtaining maxiimim econony of 
resources in basic training, in practical training 
and in related instruction; 

(6) identification of clian^jes in occupations for wlpLch 
requirements may fall off and for which retraining 
may have to be carried out (with implications as 
regards not only trainees but also instructors 
and equipment, etc.); 

(7) as a guide to conducting programmes of retraining 
in other occupations and also for the purpose of 
other programming action, trades and other occupa- 
tions could be classified into the following 
groups: 

Group A - occupations requiring more manipulative 
skill and little conceptual skill; 

Group B - occupations requirir-g marxLpulative and 
conceptvial skills to an approximately 
equal extent; 

Group C - occupations requiring mOro conceptual 
skill and little luanipulative skill. 

Forms of Training 

The session was -opened ty a talk on-ttie Qantas Airways Ltd., 
training scheme by Mr. P.H. Chown, Manpov;er Manager of the conpary. 

The main points njade by Mr. Chown in the talk and the subse- 
c?uent discussion were as follows: 

(1) Patterns of training : Qantas is a developing organi- 
sation vihich has to ensure that a sufficient number 
of people with the skills required are available at 
ary particular time. Its problems therefore have 
mary similarities, although on a different scale, 
with those encountered by developing countries. 

(2) Management attitudes to training : it is probably true 
tha', managements are likely to represent the whole scale 
of attitiides from tliose who have a spontaneous interest 
in training, through those who have to be forced to take 
an intex*cst, to those who automatically consider any 
training in their organisation as a waste of time. It 
is a mattc-r of consideration whether responsibility for 
fostering understanding hy managements of the need for 
training is for industry alone, or whether the govern- 
ment, particularly vocational training personnel, should 
also undertake such responsibility. 



(3) Organisation of traininfy ; for an luidertaking training 
is inherently a naxture of formal ani informal processes 
which take place throughout the working Hfe of those 
employed. The essential stages of organisation are: 
sorting out what the training is expected to achieve, 
working out the appropriate content of training in 
por'- ^uase, obtaining the necessary "hardware*' 
C%3aching aids, classrooms, etc.) . 

The principal question to be answered is whether 
responsibility for organising training lies with central 
or with line manageujent. There are no hard and fast 
rules as, even in conparable organisations, the problem 
may be solved differently. 

Qantas has chosen the pattern of dispersed responr- 
sibility, considerin/J that functioml managers should 
be held totally responsible for those working under 
them, and that this responsibility should incliAde train- 
ing. It is considered that this approach provides for 
optimal, if not maxinaim on-the-job application of theo- 
retical training. Delegation of training responsibility 
to line managers is related to the size of tlie organisa- 
tion concerned aixl, in particular, to the breakdown of 
occupations into a large number of specialisations. The 
existence of these specialisations makes it necessaiy 
to define clearly the objectives of each training course 
and to delegate training responsibility to the line. A 
central group of educational specialists provides an 
advisoiy and consultative service to the line. 

Training; effectiveness and efficiency ; "effectiveness" 
and "efficiency" are not the same. A training course 
can be effective in that it produces the kind of skilled 
worker required, while at tlie same time being conducted 
veiy inefficiently or uneconomically. Effectiveness 
has to be the first consideration in Qantas. This ena- 
bles the training to be started and prevents excessive 
discussion in advance of what is to be done, and how. 
Once a course is operating effectively, those respon- 
sible for it look into the various coiqponents to find 
out what w orks well, what can be improved and what 
does not work. Necessary changes to achieve efficiency 
can then be made progressively witliout holding up the 
introduction of the course. 

Technological chancre s in an industry such as air trans- 
port, technological change obviously makes heavy demands 
on the flexibility of initial training and retraining 
courses • However, it is often impossible to wait for 
specific objectives to be laid down (such as the skills 
personnel should have for aircraft to be introduced in 
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several years* time), as the training coiild never be 
organised early enough to produce the qualified work- 
ers at the tiiae they are needed. The principle fol- 
lowed is to start in the general direction of the 
anticipated change and to adjust as the course 
proceeds. 

(6) Approach to in-plant training planning ; the basis for 
planning in Qantas is a five-year development plan for 
the whole organisation v/liich provides broad guidelines 
only and is revised each year. There ±p considered to 
be little point in trying to go into groat detail be- 
yond broad targets in a projection over such a long 
peilod. Detailed planning, \7ithin the longer term 
plan is done only for twelve to eighteen months at 

a time. 

(7) Training reciaX'red in a specific course : this is worked 
out by attempting to answer two questions: 

(a) what skills and knc^ledge are necessary to achieve 
a certain performance? 

(b) what skills and knowledge do entrants into a course 
possess? 

The first question is answered through detailed job 
analysis . 

(S) Who does the training : discussions have taken place 
between the authoilties responsible for technical edu- 
cation and Qantas as to the role of each in some key 
areas of vocational training, From this dialogue, it 
seems likely that there will be co-operation between 
the two in training specialised marg)ower for Qantas. 
This will be done on the approach that it is for the 
two parties concerned to work out together which is 
the best qualified to give a particular part of the 
training and how the training given hy each can be 
integrated to produce the best resiilts. 

(9) Objectives of training : three objectives need to be 
clearly defined if training is to achieve its objective: 

(a) what the trainee must be able to do to be proficient 
(to be defined as accurately and explicitly as pos- 
sible, preferably in measurable terms); 

(b) the conditions in which the trainee will be expected 

to do his job (training people in conditions completely 
different from those in which they will be working 
after completing training causes unnecessaiy waste 
of time and possibly expense); 
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(c) to what degree of accuracy the trainee will be 
expected to do his job (a major consideration, 
especially in regard to saf eiy) . 

In Qantas, the setting of objectives for training 
is normally done by the trainers. The compary's central 
co-ordinating training unit feels, however, that this 
should be the joint responsibili-ty of both trainer axA 
line manager (the latter is responsible for achieving 
the desired results in his department) . 

(10) Training of trainers : for preference, this training 
is given in-plant, the objectives of the course being 
worked out in detail for each group of instructor 
trainees. The concepts, content and duration of the 
course are then determined in the . light of the objec- 
tives. The first course is in basic methods of in- 
struction; by means of close analysis it has been 
possible to reduce this course to six days of inten- 
sive training wMch has been extremely successful. 
Instruction clinics are subsequently held with groups 
of instructors and these are devoted mainly to prac- 
tical problem- solving in tlie light of the problems 
the instructors encounter in their work. An annual 
traixHJrs* seminar ig .ao held. 

Subsequent discussion related to patterns of training in the 
developing countries of the Asian region. 

The discussion showed that, while there are raary variations, 
education in Asian countries in the past decades has shown a marked 
orientation towards an academic-type of general education with voca- 
tional training, or training for enployment, lagging well behirxi. 

It is also common for vocational training, particularly in 
institutional forms, to be concentrated on irxJustiy; and for the 
agricultural sector in which, with the exception of the few indus- 
trialised countries in the region, from 50 to 85 per cent of the 
population lives and works, to receive very little, if arivr, attenr- 
tion. 



These characteristics reflect society's tendency to attach more 
value and more status to general and academic education - the white-^ 
collar syndrome - than to specific training for the kind of emplqyment 
which IS likely tc be both more rewarding in financial terms and of 
far greater value in the context of a countiy^s development plans. 

It was noted that severed recent developments had taken place 
which may modify educational ^sterns in the future. Greater awareness 
now existed that education in its widest sense, while considered of 
value in itself , lias to be related more closely to development of the 
manpower required to raise -th^ standards of living for the population 



as a vihole through accelerated economic growth. This was becoming 
evident by the proportional increase (which was, however, still slow) 
in. the nuinbers enrolled in vocational training institutions, by the 
treni to introduce a vocational bias into general secondaiy, and even 
into primary education, and by the increased extent to which industry 
was being involved in the setting-up of vocational training ccnirses 
as a means of ensuring that the training was adapted to the needs of 
prospective enplqyers. It was agreed that these developments could 
only be welcomed although there were still a large number of serious 
obstacles to be overcome before a better balanced riucational aixi 
training ^stem could be achieved. 

The following problems were mentioned explicitly or implicitly 
in the discussions: 

(1) Quality of Vocational Trainees 

By and large, the experience was that vocational training 
had had to make do with enrolling school-leavers, including 
drop-outs who had done relatively badly in general education* 
Again, it was felt that this was a reflection of the wider, 
societal attitude which favours academic education* In 
order to improve the quality of vocational t^^ainees, efforts 
would have to be made to influence and change this attitude, 
although this would probably take more than a generation - 

(2) Numbers Enrolled in Vocational Education/Fraining 

In the Asian region, approximately 7 per cent of secondaiy 
school enrolments are in the vocational stream. This pro- 
portion was considered far too low, particularly in view 
of the manpower situation typical of developing countries, 
in which tliere is a chronic shortage in the supply of 
technically^ qualified margjower at all levels. It was 
suggested that investment in education should be related 
more directly to requirements for national development; 
and even that the distribution of budge taiy resources 
should be organised in such a way that an increasing 
proportion of the total amount allotted to education 
was allocated to vocational and technical training fa- 
cilities, thus reducing the possibility of expanding 
education of a strictly academic type. 

(3) Vocational Guidance 

I^ere a system of vocational guidance exists in the vari- 
ous countries of the region, it is often very restiicted 
and frequently ineffective. This is undoubtedly due to 
some extent to the general tendency of society mentioned 
.-iarlier, to favour tlie academic type of education. There 
was no detailed analysis of the deficiencies in vocational 
guidance and of possible remedial action, but a few ques- 
tions were posed such ass what type of action should be 



talcen to provide the right kind of guidance? Who should 
gxve the guidance - professional guidance officers, parents 
and other relatives, teachers or ar^jr combination of these? 
To whom should guid-^nce be given? How can a child's real 
aptitudes be determined? Should guidance be related only 
to aptxtuae, or also to persoiial inclination, social back- 
ground aixi other factors? At what age level is guidance 
iLkety to be more effective in relation to personal and 
intellectual maturity? 

. Relationship between Vo cational Training .in^ +.h p Needs of 
Industry ■ 

A veiy conraon problem in the countries of the Asian repion. 
though no means exclusive to them, is the disparity bet^ 
ween the skills imparted by vocational training and the skiUs 
required by industxy. It was stated that one of the^?^! 
sons for this problem was that training institutions develop 
their courses without consulting or involving employers anl 
workers. Discussion showed that attempts were being made in 
"J^^"^^^ *° ^« Problem, ma.n]y through the crea- 

tion of advisory or co-ordinating bodies on which emplcyors 
and workers are represented. It was felt that bhis problem 
was veiy closely related to that of the practical training 
given m training institutions. ^ 

ft-actical Training in Tn gtitutionnl r.nu-r^^. 

ll^'hTT^^^^V"^^ practical training in institutions 
?i^o?\?li^^ ' moderately successful as tlie applica- 

tr!?. .'L^ environment makes demands on ^e 

trainee which differ substantially from those made in a prac- 
tice lesson ov special project in a training institutionfln 
some cases, ^iois problem had been tackled ^ attaching p^odJc- 
Uon units co vocatioa^ schools or centres in order^o faS! 

• . "^"^f P^°°^-^^ °^ experience takS 

hif fffi Production. A note of warning was souSS?^ 
however, that the production unit could become an end in 

Jo^i^S tStii!'^^^'^^ ^'''^'^ °" 

ween vL"atiL?Tj'Sn/ °^ co-ordination appeared to exist bet- 

regionS^o?^str?ct wf ^l^^'^P^r^m.ns bodies operated at national, 
^otaUor^'^rT^^'^^^^^^^^ representatives of the 

ing pl^Llrs i^S2'?^tu^e'^ "^^^^ ^ vocational trai:>. 

££aS::tjontf ~ fs'i^i:^^'^^^^ 
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should not be proinoted indepeiidently when this would have an adverse 
effect on the developinent of a balanced and comprehensive qystem of 
education and training. 

It was pointed out tiiat the growing trend towards a practical 
bias in general education in the region was a f airily recent develop- 
ment, A, guidance type of approach was being adopted at primary 
level arti a streaming at secondary level where it was becoming more 
common to provide experience of manual and technical work* Practical/ 
technical instruction was now coming to be considered an essential 
part of general education and curricula were increasingly being 
designed to enable pupils to acquire some basic knowledge and skill 
in practical/technical work and ' M ke a better choice of 
occupation* 

It appeared that attrition at all levels of education and lack 
of upward mobility between levels were leading in most countries to 
substantial losses of what is essentially a scarce resource: rela- 
tively well-educated and talented youths* It was felt that, to 
coi:interact this situation, it might be desirable to make a close 
examination of the structure of vocational traijung in order to de-* 
tcrmine whether it would be possible to bring about better utilisa- 
tion of these mrtnpower resourcec by eliminatirig, at each level, 
strictly terminal courses which did not provide an opportunity for 
brighter and more ambitious trainees to obtain higher vocational 
qualifications * 

It was stated that, while there was little doubt that some 
fTovernments had not involved industry in the planning of vocational 
training, it was also true in some cases that industry had not asked 
to participate actively in the planning process at the national level* 
A number of undertakings had, however, planned ar^l set up comprehen- 
sive training schemes to meet the needs of their particiilar sector* 
In order to be effective, vocational training would have to be geared 
towards meeting the needs for trained manr^wer in industry - and, in 
fact, some people believed this to be the sole justification for hav- 
ing vocational training* But positive action by g^">vemments to inr- 
volve industry more closely in all phases of planning was required 
to achieve this goal* In the long run, it seemed that industry woiild 
also have to contribute financially'^ for two main reasons: it vas in 
tlieir own interest and, because of the high cost of vocational train?- 

governments could not be expected to provide indefinitely all 
the resources necessary for the rapid expansion of training systems. 

The discussion showed that, in addition to the traditional 
forms of vocational training, other forms are receiving attention 
in some countries* In one country accelerated courses of indus- 
trial training have, for example^ been introduced in the Industrial 
Training Institute and a pilot scheme is being worked out under 
wliich trainees who have conpleted courses vail be attached to selec- 
ted industrial establishments for a period of one month of inr-plant 
work experience* In another country a rapid expansion is taking 
place in arrangements for workers' general education and trainirig 
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to improve their skill potenbialj this whole scheme is conducted by 
unpaid voluntaiy teachers* 

It was clear that parallels with the past experience of advanr 
ced countries were considered difficult to make aixi often misleading. 
In these countries the industrial revolution and its aftermath had 
created a strong, but only slowly growing demand for vocational 
training to which the educational ;?ystems could generally adjust 
themselves. In developing coum>ries, the development was cften 
the reverse. Although there was not much, if any, industrial ex- 
perience, vocational training had sometimes to be set up in order 
to get irxiustries started. 

In addition, there had been a tendency in the past for govern- 
ments to clioose between alternative forms of vocational training on 
the basis of the cheapest rather than what was necessarily the best 
form. However, cheap forms of straining could turn out to be veiy 
expensive. The proposed content of training, and the availability 
of instructors should be carefully checked arxi cost/benefit analyses 
shoxald be made of each form of vocational training in order to deter^ 
mine as objectively as possible which form would be the best and the 
most likely to produce manpower with the required skills. It was em- 
phasised that the analysis of benefits deriving from training action 
should include not only results measurable in monetaiy terms but 
also ones which can be measured only against socio-p^ychological 
yardsticks. 

It was stressed, in conclusion, that the ultimate decision on 
the allocation of resources - which often determines tiie Icini of vo- 
cational training that can be undertaken - was essentially a politi- 
cal one. Vocational training planners had a responsibility to exapha" 
sise the vital contribution made by vocational training to national 
development and to seek to have their views taken fully into account 
in relation to relevant planning decisions. 

Standards of Trainin g, Tests an d EyATrriTi.nf.n nnc * 

Three guest speakers took part in the discussions on these 
subjects. They were. Mr. G. Stoker, Superintendent (Engineering 
Courses}, Department of Technical Education of New South Wales; 
Mr. H.S. King, Assistant to the Director of Technical Education 
of New South Wales (both in connection with standards); Mr. C. 
Gxlmour, Director of Technical Education, Department of Education, 
^.usensland (in connection with examinations) . 

Standards of Trainin/y 

Mr. Stoker presented a paper entitled "i^llabus arA Course 
Constructxon" and Mr. King one on "Some Aspects of Technical Educa- 
tion in New South Wales" . 
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The following points rclatir^g to vx)cational training in New 
Soutli Wales were included in the papers or emerged from the discus- 
sion which followed: 

(1) The courses provided by the Department of Technical 
Education are part-tiine, it being assumed that the 
trainees, many of whom are apprentices, are simulta- 
neousHy obtaining training and experience in tuider- 
takings. The courses given by tlae Department include 
theoretical instruction as well as some practical work. 
The latter is designed to illustrate the theory taught ♦ 
There are no formal arrangements for ensuring that, 
during the technical college course, the instruction 
is co-ordinated with the training on-the-job being 
received in an undertaking. 

(2) Two major methods fire adopted hy the Department to 
ensure that the courses meet the Tieeds of industry, 
and are conprchensivo and up-to-date., These are: 

(a) advisoiy committees consisting of people from 
industiy chosen because of their ability to 
make a worthwhile contribution; 

(b) occupational ^urveya.. 

The aim of the occupational surveys is to obtain 
information on the skills and knowledge recpaired by 
skillGd workers in a particular trade, to provide a 
basis for the organisation of trade training courses 
to supplement on-the-job training for apprentices, 
trainee technicians and others. Surveys cover both 
urban and i^^^al areas, in order that the training 
may reflect training requirements throughout the 
State. 

(3) The Department of Technical Education is generally, 
but not entirely responsible for determining the 
relative priority to be given in its courses to 
specific occupations. Its piaorities are deter^ 
mined in the light of the cost of training in 
colleges and the relative effectiveness of insti- 
tutional ani on-the-job training respectively and 
the type of training which each is best qualified 
to give. 

(4) It is compulsory for apprentices to attend tech- 
nical college courses fop a proportion of their 
apprenticeship term, but success in the college 
examinations is not a prerequisite fop con5)letion 
of apprenticeship. A number of industrial bodies 
known as apprenticeship councils have the power, 
in certain cases, to teimnate an apprenticeship 
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because of xmsatisfactory colloge resialts, but do not 
normally exercise this power. 

(5) The instruction is at present on the basis of day- 
release or evening courses, where technical colleges 
are accessible to apprentices. For apprentices who 
cannot attend the colleges, arrangements are made to 
supplement their on-the-job braining by correspondence 
courses, tutorial classes and mobile units, sometimes 
in ooihbination. Under these arrangements, which are 
not conpilsory, there is a problem of co-ordinating 
theory ard onrthe-job training ai^ consideration is 
being given to the organisation of block-release 
courses which would include both practical and 
theoretical instruction. The mobile .units have 
insufficient facilities to be fully satisfactoiy. 

A number of participants described the arrangements made in 
their countries to set standards of skill and knowledge to be ac- 
quired in training. It appeared that the problem of co-ordinating '% 
theoiy and practical instruction had not been solved in mar^j' cases. ^ 
The arrangements wMch had proved most successful involved close 
contact and collaboration between the economic sectors concerned 
and those responsible for training at all stages of a course from 
planning to iirplementation. 

There was some discussion of whether training standards were, 
in fact, necessary. It was pointed out that both public and private 
undertakings tended to set their own starxiards, and that standards 
were implicit in training institutions. It was also stated that 
the establishment of standards by a national training authority 
mxght lead to undue ri.gidity in the training system. In one coun- 
try it was intended to unify standards for institutional training 
and tliose for vocational training witliin undertakings in order to 
improve co-ordination between both types of training. Similar 
action had already been taken in other countries. 

' \ 

It was emphasised ty several participants that it was neces- ^ 
saiy to distinguisli, when planning training, between industrial 
skill standards, production standards and training standards. Those 
relating to training had to take account of the others but might 
have to be set initial]^ at a lower level tlian would be desirable 
in terms of fche level of industrial skill and production aimed at 
in the long run. It was suggested that a realistic approach for 
Asian developing countries would be to aim at achieving the indus- 
trial skill standard which was acceptable in their countries at 
the present time. It was pointed out that it was also necessary 
to distinguish between standards set for the initial training of 
youjig people and those prescribed for the traiiung of adult or 
older workers. Standards could subsequently be adjusted for the 
purpose of achieving the desired level of competence by means of 
further training, including upgrading and retraining. 
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There was some discussion of whether training standards shovild 
be raised gradually or abruptly. One view was that it should be done 
gradually, because of the iH5)lications for trainees, training staff, 
and materials. However, it might be possible, when following this 
procedure for those who have already received some training, to plan 
simultaneously for the establishment of standards at a higher level. 
These standards would then bo applied to the trairxing of new entrants 
to the laboiir force. Another view was that gradual raising of stand- 
ards was not always acceptable* There might, for instance, be a 
sudden demand for higher level skills within the framework of plans 
for economic development. In tliis case it would be essenti .J. to 
introduce higher level training standards without delay; the neces- 
sary arrangements would then have to be made, from the viewpoint of 
planning, to ensure that the appropriate staff, ^llabi and mterlals 
were available. 

A number of different procedures for the establishment of 
standards were reported by participants* In one country, the ini- 
tiative was taken by industry to ask for training to be provided 
■vihen it already had or anticipated shortages. The training autho- 
rities then determined exactily what was required and moved gradually 
in setting up staMards. In another countiy it was considered de- 
sirable to distinguish occupations for the setting of standards 
according to the type of skill they involved: manipulative, diag- 
nostic, or analytical. The w£Qr in v;hich the standaixis would be 
defined would depend on which of these skills were involved* The 
public and private sectors terxiod to set their own standards. It 
was suggested that the training organisation should gear its stand- 
ards to the needs of industry but set them a little higher. 

The discussion showed that training standards established 
initially in other, more indu.strially-ad\'anced coxintries were still 
used to some extent in the ^ogion. It was evident that they had 
not proved entirely satisfactory, but that a number of countries 
had not yet been able to establish tlie organisation required for 
establishing their own stardards on a comprehensive scale. There 
seemed' to bo grovang recognition that there was some urgency to 
establish machinery to pi^epare standards at least for key sector*^ 
and Occupations. The criteria for identif^dng these sectors and 
occupations varied from country to country, and it v/as not possible 
to specify what these sectors and occupations were for the Asian 
region as a whole. It was stated in this connection that in deve- 
loping countries it was not possible to develop standards in all 
sectors immediately* However, it should be possible to determine 
an order of priority for standard-setting over a period of years 
according to the economic plan. 

With respect to what the standards should cover, it was 
considered that this would vaay according to the type of occupa- 
tion involved. Where the occupation required little in the Wciy 
of theoretical knowledge it might therefore not be essential, at 
least at the present time, to include theory in the standard. The 
reverse situation would apply with occupations requiring consider- 
able theoretical knowledge. 
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V. 4. ."^-.^i^o^ °P°ne^ the session by outlining the principles to 
be taken into account in establishing an examination system, vdth 
particular reference to practices in Queensland. The desirable exa- 
mination pattern appeared tu be a combination of continuous assess- 
ment with periodical aixi fi,nal examinations. There was a danger of 
• countnos depending too much on foreign examinations as these were 
designed to operate in wbit mi^.ht be veiy different circumstances. 
It was essential that the examinations used should be sufficientljr 
objective to test and examine what was important in the particular 
circumstances. It would therefore be desirable for countries to 
SLwati^" examination arrangements, possibly with international 

A nu^er of countries in the region had already established 
or were setting up schemes for skill testing. The tests were not 
always compulsoiy, but might lead to qualification for higher wapes. 
They were used also as a prerequisite for practising particular occu- 
pations. In one country of the region, skill tests were being used 1 
as an essential tool in ensuring the effectiveness of training for 
th^ particular occupation, fron the planning point of view. In this 
country a mn^er of external aid progi^mmes, both international and 
bilateral, had introduced different training schemes for the same 
occupaUons. The skill test system was used to ensure that the 
required standard had been acMeved on corapleti ,n of the training 
tmder these various schemes. oiaj.iu.i^ 

The role of examinations witlrLn the framework of vocational 
SS"^SJir''^^? discussed at some length. It was emphasised 
that, whatever the form they took, they were closely relat^jd to 
trairung standards. They could serve as a means of assessing the 
S^acillS'fr'" "^'^^f."^*^"^^^ tTO±ra.r^ standards had been set, 
Jii^^n? mobility; of facilitating the estab- 

lishjuent of training stariiards. «=- au- 

i-hn. hJST estabHshed national examination ^sterns, 'I 

il^,t?ff,^^^^^ done mainly for the modem industrial sector, and for 
^^"^^^g^«t°d that it should be possible to ^ 
TlT.J^yZ T'^^^y *° °*her sectors, although this would 
ti?Staf f '•^S"-^'^" technical arri administi^- 

Ano+JifT^^ """^^y^ required and other arrangements ±rr- A, 
Another view was that it might not be necessaiy to provid' f . ■ 
exananations over the whole field of training. In Addition exa- 

S'^^aiSnJ^'T^' ""t^^^ ^^^^^-'^ kSf and ieJS 

?r.nn-n?n^^V^ ^ acceptable assumption since all 

^^^2ih^ \f '''^"if undertakings were not of the 

r^oSSion*n/ ^ desirable in this connection for the • ' 

co^^ in+V, standard and examination system to be 

^Sf?,-^^ training instructional staff in 

undertakings in particular. 
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Trainine? Staff 



The discussion of this subject was opened by Mr. R.L# Senior, 
Inspector of Technical Schools, Education Department, Victoria. 
Mr. Senior en^^hasised the high level of technical ar^ personal qua- 
lifications required of training staff and outHned possible appro- 
aches to ensuring that they had these qualifications. 

It was generally agreed, early in the discussion, that the 
provision of adequate training staff for both institutional trains 
ing and training in undertakings required careful planning. Such 
planning action would have to incliade the determination of possible 
sources of recruitmont, of needs for further technical/Vractical 
training of new recruits, of nsthods of upgrading and upuating 
technical skills and of the iype of trainiiig to be given in the 
various pedagogical functions of training staff. Programmes for 
training staff would have to be woriced out carefully in the light 
of the specific functions assigned to them, the extent to which 
training staff in undertakings combine the training functions 
with other tasks and the time that they could spare for learning 
how to train. 

Full-time instructors and teachers needed a different type 
of training depending upon the leval of vocational training ani 
technical/vocational education at which they were going to teach - 
trade, techiacian or technologist levels. All needed a level of 
skill equal to that obtaining in industiy, i.e. they should be 
familiar with industrial practices and procedures relating to 
their subject and specialisation; they should have skill in 
teaching their subject and familiarity with the various training 
aids as well as an understanding of the attitudes, background 
and learning capacity of the groups of trainees for whom they 
would be responsible; they should bo taught communication skills 
and how to teach them. A good social xinderstanding was essential 
and a capacity for taking on responsibility. 

The industrialised cotu1t3rf.es in the region liad usually not 
)Tiet any considerable problems in recruiting qualified teachers and 
instructors for institutional training. Their status ani salaries 
con^^ared satisfactorily with those obtaining at a correspoixiing 
level of work and responsibility in ir^iustiy. Most developing 
coxintries, however, had met considerable difficulties in recruit- 
ing and retaining coinpetenb training staff. 

Several examples wore given showin^^ wide variations in teacher/ 
instructor training practices betvoea countries and even between 
different training schemes within the same country. However, it was 
noted that, as a general rule, shortr-term training essentially provi- 
ding basic instmrticral ok:»l?s was being replaced gradually Igr more 
coraprr>iiensive 00c os %c^hnioal/practical upgrading combined with 
training in the Uof, of oec*^hing methods and aids. 
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In some countries which previously had used short-term teacher/ 
instructor training courses, special upgrading courses had become 
necessaiy to raise tiie overall quality of instruction. 

The functions of training staff varied greatly depending upon 
the level of instruction and the availability of con?)etent staff. 
At lower levels of vocational training, characterised by a predomi- 
nance of manual skill training over instruction in theoretical know- 
ledge, recruitment at skilled craftsman level - from iniustry or 
from graduates of training institutions - was generally the luLe. 
In these cases, both workshop practice and related theory were often 
taught by the same instructor who was trained in the instructor train- 
ing institutions to handle both. In trades and other occupations re- 
quiring the application of theory to-practical situations, design of 
technical components, the exercise of technical judgment, etc., 
specialists were usually considered necessary for teaching ii^vidual 
subjects. 

The recruitment and training of teachers ard instructors re- 
quired long-term planning ani careful study of the particular aims 
of each programme. Such planning should include study of the cot^^ 
tence and the turnover rates of existing staff ani of the staffing 
needs of new or planned trailing institutions, and identification 
of training functions in undertakings. 

It has been found both economically and technicalJy desirable 
to provide training in the sam institution for both training staff 
in institutions and instiuctors and supervisors in industiy. Multi- 
purpose institutions of this kind had been found particularly useful 
in countries in which basic institutional training was combined with 
traamng in engjloyment. 

Provision had been made in only a few countries to train edu- 
cation and training officers for undertakings. In ma^jr countries 
the number of such persons was too low at present to justify running 
courses. It was agreed, however, that staff in this category had a 
key roli) to play in the development of training ard that they re- 
toiSng^ draining, inter alia , in techniques of planning 

Evaluation 

It was stated at an early stage of the discussion that there 
was increasing pressure for an adequate evaluation to be made of 
various training programmes and schemes and particularly of projects 
receiving international or biltiteral assistance. For this reason. 
It was important that the aims of each project or schente should be 
determined as far as possible in quantifiable terms. This would 
alLcv collection of baseline data for evaluation before implementa- 
tion began as well as make it possible to determine the effective- 
ness Of wie project at a later stage - this might be on conclusion 
oi iiqjl^mentation, at intervals during implementation, or several 
months or years after conclusion. 
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It was also stated in this connection that projects might be 
evaluated against their own aims and criteria for success; as part 
of a ^stem of vocational training in a couparativc evaluation; and 
with regard to their in5)act on factors such as safety, health, pro- 
ductivity, earnings, etc. 

A distinction was made between evaluation, on the one hand, 
of the effectiveness , of a project, for instance, in terms of the 
nuiaber of persons placed in employment, their career after first 
employment, etc., and on the other hand, of the efficiency with 
which tho project v/as implemented. One case was mentioned of a 
limited evaluation of effectiveness in which the einplpynent re- 
cords of 500 apprentices trained over the past seven years had 
been studied. Siaalar follow-up had been carried out in another 
example mentioned, the instructors in instructor training insti- 
tutes had only been used as a source 0 ' information; it had been 
found that the instructors usually had corajTehensive iiiformation 
about the subsequent activities of thei:? former trainees and 
that a rel:itively sinple evaluation projedtLc could therefore 
be used. 

An example was also given of a foilow-up study of TWI trainers 
which was designed to identify to what extent they continued to be 
used as trainers within tlxeir respective organisations, the number 
of courses they had run, etc. There was some discussion about the 
correct interpretation of such studies* Several participants pointed 
out tliat the rate of placen^jnt in further activities and the subse- 
quent career of. former trainees might not always be the best criteria 
for judging the success of a particular training programme. 

Several exaroples were cited in which attempts had been made 
to determine the efficiency of various training programmes in such 
terms as utilisation of tools, machines and other equipment* Such 
studies had, in many cases, led to quite considerable improvements 
in the conduct of the programme and to savings in costs. 

One participant emphasised the cost involved in any conprehen- 
sive evaluation effort. It was true that, on an individual project, 
the cost of evaluating the results achieved might be small in rela- 
tion to total product cost; it was agreed, however, that it was 
iroortanfc to select judiciously the specific projects to be evalua- 
t3d and the criteria to be used in the evaluation, arxJ to ascertain 
in advance whether the data v/hich could be collected could be given 
a meaningful interpretation. 

It was generally agreed tliat there is as yet little practical 
experience of rocdly scientific evaluation of training projects; this 
was believed to be so despite the rapidly expanding literature on eva- 
luation generally and the increasing demand for detailed cost^benefit 
analyses to be made. In the future, vocational training planners would 
have to pay increased attention in their plaiining work to such possibi- 
lities as might exist for scientific evaluation; they would also have 
to provide information about the variables which might be considered 
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measurable in terms of a cost-benefit analysis expressed in finan- 
cial terms, the variables which could be measured but not transla- 
ted into monotaiy terms, and the variables which were not subject 
to quantification. Such a clarification of possibilities for, airi 
of the obstacles encountered in evaluation was particularl^y impor- 
tant in view of the demand for utmost economy in the design of 
training schemes and also because of the tendency which was some- 
times evident to judge the value of training schentes on the basis 
of incidental information. 

Central Training. Bodies 

The participants' replies to the questionnaire conpleted 
before the meeting Imd indicated a clear treixl towards the estab- 
lishment in an increasing number of countries of central or co- 
ordinating bodies for vocational training. At the beginning of 
the discussion an exaii?)le of the organisation of such a body pri- 
marily intended for the co-ordination of training for industiy 
was described in some detail. This organisation operates under 
a governing board some of whose members have experience in i-nius- 
try and labour affairs while others are representative of the 
authorities concerned with or interested in education and training. 
The organisation operates under an executive director and has at 
its disposal a pilot centre for the traiiring of instructors and 
for experimentation with different training methods in a wide 
range of trades and other occupations. It also has mobile train- 
ing services for assisting the various agencies concerned with 
vocational and techrdcal education ani training in their work 
and for giving advice and assistance to individual undertakings. 
Separate divisions of the organisation deal with such matters as 
research into accelerated training, the organisation of in^-plant 
training, the organisation of apprenticeship schemes, ttie elabora- 
tion of trade skill tests and job analysis and the provision to 
industiy and to training bodies of occupation^il information and 
guidance . 

Several other exanples were given in tiie discussion of the 
estabHshment of similar bodies for the co-ordination of vocational 
training activities covering either most fields of economic activiiy 
or specifically training for industiy. Some of these bodies had 
been in operation for quite a considerable period of time; but 
most of ttiem were new or in the first stages of organisation. 

There was some apprehension among participants concerning 
the meaning and inplications of the term "co-ordination", particu- 
larly in relation to long established i^stems, and the role of 
central training bodies as regards tlie development of standards 
and the co-ordination of work between different ^stems. In par- 
ticular, problems in relation .to co-ordination might arise in 
countries with a federal system of governraantj the term ndght 
be interpreted to imply a degree of control which would be un- 
acceptable and possibly self-defeating when education and train- 
ing activities were the responsibility of states or independent 
bodies. 
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Participants gave accounts of nieans ciirrently used in their 
countries to co-ordinate vocational training activities. In several 
cases representative advisory committees were used as a ineans both 
of facilitating the gathering of information about occupational 
skill requirements and the precise type of training needed and of 
encouraging employers in both public and private sectors to develop 
apprentice and other occupational training arrangements. 

It was generally agreed that appropriate planning and standeird- 
setting in the field of vocational training required a network of co- 
ordinating bodies, each with responsibility for a particular sector 
or area: it should be understood that the principal einphasis in the 
work of such bodies was to advise and guide the authorities, employers 
and others directly concerned with the implementation of training 
activities. 

Experience with national advisory comndttees had varied. It 
was suggested that they were most effective if specialised groups 
were organised to advise on particular sectors or occupations and 
if these groups included people who were immediately involved, such 
as managers, instructors, workers ard others with <U.rect practical 
e3q)erience in the particular field of economic activity Qoncemed. 
This did not preclude representation of emplqjrers and unions; the 
important element was that enployers and unions should be represent 
ted by persons having direct exporioTice of practical training or 
of work carried out in undertakings. It was pointed out tliat the 
need for such extensive advisory machineiy and for co-ordination 
had become particularly great because of the growth of a number 
of parallel activities in most training ^sterns during the past * 
few years. This v;as partly due to the variety of aid received 
from different coiantries and rdd-giving agencies which often 
felt it necessaiy that the training they provided be based on 
their own natioml practices. 

With regard to the functions of a central training body or 
of bodies specifically concerned with training in a particular in- 
dustry or other sectors of economic activity, there was general 
agreement that these should include the establishment of standards, 
including .examination and trade testing standards for the main or 
at least for priority occupations. They should also include arrang- 
ing for the training of training staff both for institutional train- 
ing and for undertakings. 

As reqiiired, the body or bodies concerned should also provide 
for or assist in the organisation, of basic training ani the related 
trade instruction recjuired to complement training in undertakings. 

.The most inportant functions of central training bodies inclu- 
ded tlie development of new programmes and standards and the revision 
on a continuing basis of plans and standards for training in different 
occupations and economic sectors. Investigations felatirjg to the 
needs for training in different sectors should be conducted on a plan- 
ned lbasis« Particular emphasis should be placed, in the opinion of 
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one speaker, on stucJy of current practices as a basis for detemdning 
what priority should be given to the training of different groups of 
personnel, he cited as an exaE5)le a study of training in industiy 
which aimed at deteradning who actually did instruct new workers. 
This had led to changes in instructor training policies* 

There was a coi:5)rohensive discussion on the value of research 
relating to training aids and the developnent of new aids. Several 
speakers drew attention to the fact that oary training institutions 
are well ecjiipped with training aids, but that these aids are not 
used sufficiently by the teachers and instructors; for this reason 
it inight not be justifiable to place ary particular emphasis on re- 
search aiiijod at the development of new aids. Other speakers sugges- 
ted that extensive use of training aids was necessary for efficient 
training, but that this should be achieved by providing frequent 
courses for training staff in the use of the aids available. 

In one training organisation groups of trainee instructors at 
the central instructor training institute had been inado responsible 
for the development of training aids. This had given excellent re- 
sults ard had led to the involvement of instructors in the develop- 
ment of new aids as well as providing maiTy of whom with sound train- 
ing in the techniques of aid construction. In this manner, the 
instructors learned to develop aids which could be used effectively 
in their particular line of training without undue cost; at the 
same time trainee-instaructors lea^^ned to work with the materials 
and machines at hand rather than to copy aids provided by outside 
agencies. In some cases, it had been foiuid profitable to include 
the production of aids to training in the ^llabus of training at 
various centres. 

An additional function of central training bodies was the 
organisation, on a ^stematic and planned basis, of experimental 
and pilot courses of training so as to help determine the most 
appropriate forms of training for particular conditions. 

It was the e3q)crience in several countries that new courses 
required to be tested extensively in pilot form before they could 
be developed in final form and used for larger numbers of trainees. 
Such testing should include the ^llabi to bo used, the choice of 
teachers and instructors and the type of training they needed to 
qualify them to conduct the particular courses, the period of 
training and the aids most appropriate for achieving results in 
training. 

One participant drew attention to studies which had been 
made by continuous observation of the use of equipment, tools and 
materials and of instructional time in several courses. Excellent 
results in terms of savings in materials and purchasing of equip- 
ment as well as possibilities of reorganising training on a more 
streamlined basis had been obtained through such studies. It was 
felt that iiore work needed to be done in this direction ard that 
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the* results obtained should be conmrdcated to aid-giving agencies 
to help then provide tJie laost suitable equipment and to draw up lists 
for different "types of training with a balanced set of equipment for 
each Igrpe of course or institution. Throughout the discussion, 
emphasis was placed on simple practical studies and research pro- 
jects carried out hy the central training bodies themselves or by 
outside bodies along the lines of a plan prepared by the central 
body or bodies • It was pointed < out by several speakers that, for 
instaiVje, job analysis alone woiold not be a sufficient basis for 
the organisation of training; it had to be supplcinented by study 
of methods and processes and opportunities for job siuplication 
since this would help to malcc it possible to design courses which 
would provide knowledge and skill above tiiose normally involved 
in tho occupation in a developing countiy. 

It was agreed that it was necessary to establish a conqpreherv^ 
sive plan and to doterniine the 'distfibution of responsibili-lar between 
the vaidous bodies in each coi^ntiy for the various functions of plan- 
ning and organisation of training. Planning tlie organisational frames 
work should include the allocation of sUch functions as: determir^ation 
of training standards, standardisation of layout of centres, etc.; 
provision of training for trainiYig staff in institutions and in under* 
takings; studies and research into the conduct of training, the skill 
levels to be attained and the techniques through which results may be 
tested both as regards individual acmevement and the operation of the 
training system as a whole. 

Financing of Training 

Discussion on this point related primarily to the advantages 
and disadvantages of introducing some kind of levy-grant ^stem. The 
purpose of such a listen would be to encourage eiqployers to undertake 
training, to distribute the cost of training more equally between 
undertakings and to secure financial resources for the provision of 
training facilities outside undertakings. 

The introduction of levy-grant systems had been discussed in 
several developing countries of the region but no final decision had 
as yet boon taken to adopt them. 

The first speaker on tlie subject voiced serious doubts as to 
the' workability of such a system in the conditions prevailing in Asian 
countries. It appeared that qiiite considerable problems had been en- 
countered in the application of the 1964 Industrial Training Act in 
the United Kingdom and of similar legislation in ottier countries. He 
suggested that any proposal to introduce such i^stems should bo scru- 
tinised with the utmost care. 

Another participant ernphasised the difficulty which had been 
encountered in his country in securing the support of the employers 
for such schemes, particularly in a situation of vmemplcyment and 
underemployment • 
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A third participant pointed out that the total cost of trairt- 
ing was nsing. He suggested that some nieans would have to be found 
to achieve greater participation by ec^lojrers in the expansion of 
training ^stems. This would be the principal aim of the levy-grant 

^J^^V^rl^^^P'^J questioned whether levy-grant ^stSs 
could be mde effective. It was iterative that each country study 
cM-efully the adnamstrative iinplications of such ^stens and the 
extent to which they night be expected to influence enployers' 
decisions on training matters favourably. 

In one industrial. sod countiy of the region a special levy 
systen had been operating successfully for socie tine in one irriustiy 
(sawmiling) . An Act had recently been adopted wMch provided for 
individual industries to adopt levy systeus if considered desirable. 
''I!? concerned about the rising cost of training within 

undertakings as apprentice wages had risen ard block relelsc courses 
reduced -the tuna availab..e for directly- productive work. 

One participant referred to the training fees which under- 
oto-ngs in his countiy paid on behalf of their trainees. Employers 

•n?/^^/°^ "^a"^!"^^^"**"^ ^"^^ ^^^^ *° ^« i^Sh and training 

nad suffered. A temporary production training progranme had been 
planned to overcone the shortages which resulted. 

Another participant emphasised that, in his opinion, a lew- 
^^tl^° in force in the United Kingdom couS 
certainly not be called a "couplete" or "best" answer to the prob- 
lems encountered in increasing employer participation in training, 
he considered ttie^United Kingdon ^stem to be a large-scale expS- 

yet whether the qrstcn would achieve the desired resiilts. 

nv^+r..^^*'!-'*'^ ^^"^ participants also urged that proposals for iJie 
introduction of grant/levy systems be studied with groat caution and 
expressed doubts whether such ^sterns could operate successfully in 
i^nnn ^" countries. Vocational trainiS 

l^^/ty. S suggestir^ what might appear an ea^way 

^l?l?nw'''''*4.^f u"*^ ^" securing financial resources and should be 

sdiSS.n^/^n ^v, ''''^ *° "^ti°n^ Plaraiers in terms which were 
significant to thorn, i.e., in economic terms. 

on^o-in^*^""*!,"^^"^ Of promoting training action mentioned in the dis- 
cussion as being perhaps in some cases more appropriate than levy- 
noT.^.flT-^'^l'^^'^ aubsidies to undertakings which did 

^ZL^T ? tra±rd.t^ effort, special allow- 

iHraiiilS! ^^""^ trainees, ard tax rebates for iwestnents 

Use of T echnical Co-operatinn 

«^«m./* several points in the discussion of other subjects, 

^ °f participants of problems on. 

tZSS ""J^srating the assistance in\e field of voca??onal 
training given by various international agencies a«l bilateral and 
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multilateral aid prograiiimes. It was suggested that^ in mary cases; 
the agencies offering assistance had their own criteria which did 
not always fiu i^t with^the plans prepared at the national level. 
One participant gave an exar^Dle of proposals for aid nade by one 
agency which incliaded tlie condition that far-reaching changes 
should be made in the established training ostein in the countiy. 
Such far-reaching changes were not considered desirable in this 
particular case. It had, therefore, boon found difficult to 
accept the aid offer. 

Several questions were raised in connection with the tinie lag • 
which often occurs between tlie first indication of interest on the 
part of a government and the start of a project. It was noted that 
major projects needed a period of between two and a half arxi foui* 
years from the time- the first outline of action was drawn up to the 
arrival of tlie first expert - on average of twa years seven months 
for projects financed by the Special Fund sector of the United 
Nations Development Programme had been identified in the past few 
years. After a short discussion about the reasons why such a long 
/ period was necessaiyj it was concluded that realistic planning for 

major projects had to be done three to four years in advance to 
ensure implementation at the right time. 

It was emphasised that it wis possible in certain circumstances, 
under the new procedure for requests for aid from the United Nations 
Development Programme, to start the iii5)lementation of a project on a 
pilot scale under the Technical Assistance sector of the Programme 
(UIJDPAa) some time before a larger project became operational. 

Several participants emphasised the need for conprehensive 
planning at the national level of aILL aid requested. Attention was 
drawn to tlie possibilities of requesting joint assistance fion multi- • 
lateral and bilateral aid sources, and several examples were given 
of how such cOEibined inultilaterolAilateral aid had been used success- 
fully in a number of countries. 

^ A number of participants gave exanplos of the importance of 

forward planning and of a strong national administration for success 
in projects receiving international or bilateral assistance. This 
should be taken into 'accoimt in planning requests for technical co- 
operation. 

Witli reference to the use of contractors and expatriate 
personnel as trainers, mar^jr participants suggested that it was 
now becoming current practice in major industrialisation projects 
to incliide the training of key personnel among a contractor's 
obligations. It was noted in tliis connection that the staff of 
national training bodies \^ere seldom consulted on such questions; 
this was regretted s:*.):ice there might be possibilities of close 
co-operation between tlie technical staff of the contractors and 
various training bodies operating at the national level. 
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In conclusion, it was emphasised arxi agreed that long-term 
planning of vocational training and of the admnistrativG machineiy 
needed for the successful icpleiaentation of projects was necessary 
and that such planning should, wherever possib.e, seek to determine 
needs on a three to five-year forward planning basis. 

Regional Co-operation 

The session opened with a brief outline of the activities of 
the ILO in the Asian region, the functions and work of the regional 
vocational training adviser and the activities of the ILO in other 
regions, such as the Intei^American Research airi Documentation 
Centre on Vocational Training (CINTERFOR) The representative of 
the Colombo Plan then outlined the activities of his organisation 
in the region in the field of vocational training. He en^ihasised 
particuLir2y its work in connection with the development of models 
arJd improved forms of training for middle-level technical staff 
and described the national seminars and colloquia on vocational 
trainir^ planning and on technician training which had been 
organised in recent years under the Colombo Plan. 

He obseived that experience in these and related activities 
seemed to show that the best training abroad was one which was given 
in conditions similar to those existing in the home country. For 
this reason, the Colombo ELan had taken action to provide coraijrehen- 
sive information about training facilities available in the region 
and was promoting a third country programme under which the partici- 
pating countries would support extra-regional co-operation in the 
training of skilled workers, instructors and middle-level technical 
staff. The third countiy programme was being introduced partly 
because of the problems the developing countries of the region had 
encountered in paying for their own trainees abroad or for those 
they received from other Asian countries. 'He stated that some 
language problems had been encoiantered but several participants 
mentioned ways in which such problems had been overcome - for 
instance by attaching an interpreter to a group of trainees (this 
had been successful) or by arranging for basic language training 
to be given in the earily stages of the fellowship (less successful) . 

In the course of the discussion a number of participants re- 
ferred to the successful results which had been achieved when trainees 
from other countries were included in tiieir own training programmes. 
It was suggested that, when demand for partic'olar forms of training 
varied, the places which would otherwise be empty might be filled 
with fellows from other countries. For thd.s to be possible, early 
circulation would be required of iriform^tion on training places 
available, for instance to the Colombo Plan Bureau. 

It was evident from the discussion that mary trainees arid 
employers were unaware of the full value and transfer advantages 
of training within the region. This problem would have to be 
overcome by giving more information to the trainees and the 
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employers concerned about the quality of the training which was 
•available in Asian countries. 

It was felt that tile principal conclusion which the vocational 
training planner shoiald draw from the discussion was the need for him 
to make a careful assessment of the capacitj'^ available in his countiy 
for the training of fellows from other countries, as well as to seek 
means of overcoming temporaiy shortages in his own countiy' s training 
capacity by taking advantage of facilities existing in other parts 
of the region. 

Some participants suggested that the establishment of training 
facilities might be planned on a subregional basis and referred to 
the successful operation of several such schemes in Soutli Pacific . 
area# 

Several possibilities for joint action in the developn^nt of 
training patterns, standards, trade tests and examination syllabi 
were discussed in the light of experience with CINTERFOR. While no 
specific conclusions were reached on this pointy it was suggested 
that the participants in the meeting remain in touch \d.th each other 
and study possibilities f cr improved co-operation within the region 
by informal communication and exchange of information* 

ILO Activities 

A number of participants asked for detailed information about 
the capacity of the International Centre for Advanced Technical ani 
Vocational Training at Turin and the possibilities it offered^ for 
helping vocational training bodies to overcome problems in providing 
adequate training for groups of technical staff requiring special 
attention. It was emphasised ttiat one important function of the 
ToTxn Centre was to provide key personnel with advanced training, 
which was not normally available in their own countries, in fields 
which required up-to-date equipment of a specialised character txrd 
close contact with industiy using advanced technology. It was pos- 
sible for the Centre on request to organise specially-designed 
courses for groups of fifteen to twenty fellows; types of "mini- 
project" had been approved under the Special Fund sector of the 
United Nations Development Programme for such purposes and mi^t 
also be arranged under trust funds. 

Mary participants emphasised the problem that such key por^ 
sonnel were seldom singled out in the process of planning vocational 
training and that this was one of the reasons why only a fey requests 
for such assistance were forthcoming from the vocational training 
bodies concerned in the various countries. This was a question of 
project planning rather than of vocational training planning. 

Several participants requested additional information about 
the present position in regard to the Asian Manpower Plan. Some 
doubt was expressed whether it would be possible to set up regional 
targets for employment creation and for training and it was suggested 
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that it was techracaUy impossible for regional targets to be formu- 
lated by an aggregation of natioiial plans* 

It was en5)hasised that the essential purpose of ILO efforts in 
this field was to inspire governments to review their economic poli- 
cies idth a view to ensuring that the utilisa-^ion and development of 
human resources were given equal importance with other factors in 
economic development* The tasks of tlie regional team would be pri- 
marily to provide support for. national authorities concerned with 
problems of human resource utilisation and development and to sup- 
plement national action by such research and other activities as 
might prove desirable. The regional plan would emerge as a synthe- 
sis of the experience and the targets set at the national level* 
The team would be multi-disciplinary and representative of several ' 
agencies including Unesco, FAO and ECAFE* 

In the development of this action, vocational training plan* 
ners would have a particularly iinportant role to play in helping to 
determine the methods and field of training in which substantial 
contributions could be made to the development and effective utili- 
sation of the maipower resources of the region* 
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Apperdix III 



THE TRAIMING OF CIVIL ENGIMEERIN5 TECHI^CIANS 

What are the functions of the orgfunisation which the Technician 
vpLll serve ? 

The basic function of ai^j^ Construction Departmentj whether 
they construct roads, biiildings, water supplies irrigation 
projects or whatever, are six in number nantely:- 

(i) Conception, 

What is the project required to do? 

(ii) Planning- 

When? Where? How? 

(a) Economic appraisal 

(b) Engineering appraisal 

(c) Financing 

(iii) Design. 

(a) Detailed examination of all the factors and 
production of the optimum design to fulfil 
the function. 

(b) Preparation of detailed plans of what is to 
be built and detailed estimated costs. 

(c) Contract documentation. 

(iv) Construction. 

By Contract | By Departmental Resources 

(a) Calling Tenders J (a) Construction Planning 

(b) Appraising Tenders I (b) Mobilisation of Resources 

(c) Awarding Contract i _ 

(d) Organising and J ,^^< f*?^^ 
providing supervi- J If""^ , 
soiy staff J (^^^ Materials 

(e) Contract supervision. I Equipment 

I " (v) Mon^ 

j (c) Construction Management 
{ (d) Construction Supervision. 
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(v) Coinissioning, This i s the process of setting 
the conplBted project in motion. In many cases 
this may be the responsibility of ginother Depart- 
ment {e.g. Handing over a new Post Office to the 
Postal Department). In some cases it is the 
Construction Department own responsibility (e.g. 
a new equipment maintenance workshop). ; 

(vi) Maintenance. This is the process of maintaining 
the completed project (e.g. a road) and safeguard- 
ing Government's investment in it. 

2* What are the functio ns of Technician Staff inside this organisation ? 

There are three basic fumtions. 

(i) Managerial 
(ii) Suporvisoiy 
(iii) Technical 

1 

Some Technicians may have to exercise all three functions, sowe 
only two and some only one. Some exanples. 

(a) Road Maintenance Section Overseer. All . three. 

(b) Overseer Supervising Concrete Supervisoiy ani 

Placement. Technical. 

(c) Draughtsman. Technical. 

(d) Overseer i/c Survey Party. AH three. 

(e) Workshop Foreman. AIL three. 

(f) Laboratory Technician. Technical. 

3* VJhat qualities are required in a Technician to foUMl the fiinction ? 

(i) A reasonable knowledge of engineering principles with 
enough mathematics and science to enable him to develop 
and apply the principles. * % 

(ii) An enquiring mind which does not accept arything without 
investigation and evidence. The ability to make a fresh 
approach to established practice . 

(iii) Resour6efulness, the ability to make ttie best use of the 
men, materials and equipment available. 

(iv) Leadership. Readiness to take responsibility. 

(v) Practical knowledge of the skills, techniques, materials 
and eqviipment which are the ir?)uts to the construction 
and maintenance processes. 
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4» What tcVPes ox" training produces these qualities ? 

(i) Knowledge of Engineering principles, mathematics 
and science. 

(a) Formal secordary education in science stream. 

(b) Technical Institute. 

(ii) An enquiring nand* 

(a) Formal science education particularly experi- 

mental work. 

(b) Technical Institute. 

(c) On-the-job training. 

(d) Sandwich courses. 

Education for this never ceases and goes on through- 
out the Technicians career. 

(iii) Resotircefulness. 

(a) Technical Institute. Field training exercises. 

(b) On-the-job training. Activity planning. 

(c) Outward bound type training. 

(d) Bey Scouts, etc. 

(iv) Leadership. 

(a) Formal education - Prefect or Class leader. 

(b) Technical Institute - Field Training Exercises 

Institutional Leadership, 



(c) Onrthe-job - Management of gangs. 

(d) Outward bound lype 

training 

(e) Bey Scouts 

(f ) OHier group activities 

(v) Practical knowledge. 

(a) Technical Institute - Manual skills 

(b) Onrthe-job 

(c) Sandwich coxirses - Upgrading and new tech- 

niques and materials. 
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COLOMBO PLAN BUREAU 
NATIONAL SEMINARS AND REGIONAL COLLOQUIA 

The Colombo Plan Bureau has held ihc following National Seminars and Regional 
Colloquia with the active co-operation of the member governments concerned:: 

National Seminars 

^'Approaches to Co-operation between Industries and Institutions in 
Technical Training'' 



—Colombo, Ceylon 

— Bangkok, Thailand 

—Manila, Philippines 

— Singapore 

—Teheran, Fran 
"Manpower Assessment and Educational Planning'' 

— Colombo, Ceylon June 1966 

"National Planning of Vocational and Technical Training" 



February 1965 
October 1965 
March 1966 
November 1967 
June 1968 



— Lahore, Pakistan 
— Tjipajung, Indonesia 
— Petaling Jaya, Malaysia 
—Seoul, Republic of Korea 
— Kathmandu, Nepal 
Regional Colloquia 



July 1969 
December 1969 
June 1970 
August 1970 
June 1972 



First Colloquium on "Intra-Regional Technician Training" 
—New Delhi, India . April 1965 • 

Second Colloquium on "Intra-Regional Technician Training" 
—Bangkok, Thailand . June 1967 

Third Colloquium on "Intra-Regional Technician Training" 
—Singapore May 1969 

Fourth Colloquium on '*Intra-Regional Technician Training" 
—Manila, Philippines ... March 1971 
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